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@ Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 
9865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
im it for more and better work for the kingdom of God, These churches accept 

gion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 
up in love to God and fove to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
n Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


|ANY things have happened in the last year which 

are not to our liking. But most heartily do. we 

trust to the final judgment of both the English and 

the American people. Their common sense, their 

love of liberty, their deep-seated sentiment of 

justice, their race inheritance, prominent traits of character 

which have marked their progress, all tend to strengthen 

hope, and give force to the conviction that, when the war- 

clouds shall have cleared away and a new equilibrium is 

established, righteousness and peace will again kiss each 

other. The process of evolution in the people of our race 

or the races out of which the American nation is com- 

pounded has been such that no generation has had the 

power to squander its inheritance. Our moral fortune is 

entailed. With each generation come a wider outlook and 

a larger hope. Let us look forward to Thanksgiving, then, 
with serenity, with confidence, and with a lofty courage. 


vt 


THE Hon. Asa Bird Gardiner, district attorney of New 
York, has replied to the charges brought against him. The 
City Club of New York through its municipal committee, of 
which Rev. Thomas R. Slicer is chairman, had asked Gover- 
nor Roosevelt to remove him from office. In his letter to 
the governor, Mr. Slicer said that the action called for “is 
required for the support of public morals and the promotion 
of a just administration of the law. His office has been 
oppressive in its conduct, and has failed to afford an ade- 
quate prosecution of wrong-doing. It is a menace to those 


‘whom it should protect, and has become a scandal and a by- 


word in the community which should hold the office in honor. 
Under the administration of this district attorney, crime has 
grown bold and the poor have become the prey of their 
enemies.” The New York Sunday Tribune makes light of 
Mr. Gardiner’s response to the charges, and says that in an 
interview Mr. Slicer showed a knowledge of the legal aspects 
of the affair quite remarkable in one who is not a lawyer. 
The governor is giving prompt attention to the matter. 


st 


Tue death of Mr. Grant Allen, scientist, novelist and 
agnostic, has in England raised the question as to whether 
the entire separation of such a man from the Church, in any 
of its forms, is the fault of the man or. of the Church. Of 
course, ‘moral color blindness” is always the explanation 
lying conveniently near the ready writer who would at all 
hazards justify the position of the Church. But a change is 
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coming over the face of Christendom. ‘Churchmen” are 
no longer utterly complacent in their treatment of those who 
differ from them. There are searchings of the heart and 
conscience, to learn if haply they who are found striving 
against the Church may have justification in the attitude of 
the Church itself for their refusal to submit. We have never 
found in Mr. Allen’s anti-religious doctrines any convincing 
reason for his dissent. But, when we have come into close 
relations with a man or woman occupying his position, we 
have always discovered something peculiar to the individual 
to account for any wholesale rejection of religion and relig- 
ious sentiment. Commonly, the occasion for antipathy to 
the Church is found in some personal grievance. Time.and 
time again we have pushed an agnostic to. the confession that 
some time, commonly in childhood or early youth, some 
church member inflicted a grievous wrong upon him or his 
family. Sometimes through inheritance or family tradition 
the grievance can be traced farther back. But in the great 
majority of cases the warping of a fine intelligence is to be 
accounted for not so much by the doctrine of the Church as 
by the conduct of some of its members. When the personal 
grievance is sufficiently pronounced, an atrocious doctrine 
becomes so obnoxious that it is rejected with personal hatred 
and scorn. Occasionally it happens that, without the personal 
offence, inhuman doctrines make their full impression and 
repel an intelligent thinker from all religion. 


oo 


Every enterprise should be welcome which aims to put 
the means of zsthetic and intellectual culture within the reach 
of every intelligent workman and his family. There are 
innumerable young men and women who have quick brains 
and nimble fingers, an eager appetite for learning, and the 
ability to assimilate and to use some of the best results of 
modern discovery. There are artisans who could get more 
advantage from a scientific lecture than many graduates from 
our universities. When Dr. Bowditch, the great mathema- 
tician, was an untaught boy, he heard by chance that there 
was a process of mathematical calculation in which letters 
were used instead of figures. He went to Dr. Bentley for 
information on the subject. The wise old man gave to this 
eager boy, who knew no Latin, Newton’s Principia to read. 
In an incredibly short time the boy had mastered both the 
Latin and the mathematics. Some of our greatest scientific 
scholars had no academic training. There are thousands 
like them to whom a luminous interpretation of scientific 
truth would open the doors of a larger life. 


a 
OnE of the evident causes of unrest among domestic 


servants in the United States is the knowledge that the 
foot of the ladder of wealth and social aggrandizement is 


often seen very near at hand. The maid sees her mistress. 


riding in her carriage; but her brother, it may be, works for 
a contractor who ten years ago was a day laborer, but now 
drives his “ buggy,” and is first cousin to an alderman whose 
wife has already set up a carriage and is thinking about 
livery for her coachman. Any intelligent cook may, among 
those who come within the range of her personal knowledge, 
count all the steps of the social ladder through policemen, 
councilmen, and others up to those who have won great 
wealth and have educated their sons and daughters at the 
best universities. What wonder that domestic service is 
disturbed by the ambitions of those who wish to get on in 
the world? 
ae 


In the case of Prof. McGiffert the New York presbytery 
has taken action which will probably cause the matter to be 
referred to the next General Assembly, meeting in St. Louis 
in May. The committee have presented a report which’ has 
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been printed and circulated among the members of the 
presbytery. It will be made the order of the day at the 
December meeting. The General Assembly has prepared 
for Prof. McGiffert an outline of principles, which are 
reported as follows: “First, that the statements of the 
holy Scriptures are absolutely truthful; i.e., free from error, 
when interpreted in their natural and intended sense. 
Second, that in Jesus Christ there were two perfect and 
distinct natures, the godhead and the manhood being in- 
separably joined together in one person, without conversion 
or confusion, so that he was in no particular liable to error. 
Third, that the Lord’s Supper was instituted by the direct 
and personal act of Jesus Christ, to be observed in his 
church unto the end of the world; and, fourth, that God 
justified men by imputing the obedience and satisfaction of 
Christ to them, they receiving and resting upon him in all 
his righteousness by faith, which faith they receive as the 
gift of God.” 
Pd 


TuE will of Prof. Marsh, late of Yale University, is con- 
tested. The fortune of the professor, variously estimated 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, with 
the exception of ten thousand dollars given to a museum, 
was bequeathed to Yale University. One of the very 
peculiar evidences offered to prove undue influence is the 
statement that Prof. Marsh had no hope of a future life. 
For him there was no immortality but that of George Eliot’s 
“Choir Invisible.” It was charged that Yale University 
encouraged him in this belief because it made him more 
desirous of earthly fame. Evidently, they had no sense of 
humor who imagined the orthodox government of Yale 
University encouraging Prof. Marsh in Agnosticism, in 
order that his modest fortune might be devoted to the uses 
of science. If such a charge could truthfully be made, it 
would cast into the shade the most brilliant attempts of 
ecclesiastics to secure the wealth of devotees of the Church, 
in order to make good their claim to rewards in a future life. 


Thanksgiving. 


Before our next paper is delivered to most of our readers, 
they will, with more or less gratitude, have passed Thanks- 
giving Day. Like all other human institutions, this one is 
in a state of transition. The old meaning is going, a new 
sentiment is coming; and the old and new are so inter- 
mingled that it would be difficult to separate them in any 
community. 

The old and the universal religious belief of the New 
England colonies was that, if men fasted and prayed in the 
spring, they were likely to have better crops in the autumn, 
and that, if in the autumn they acknowledged God to be the 
giver of the harvest and openly returned thanks, he would 
be more likely to regard them with favor during the winter. 
In those days the pestilence was regarded as the open 
proclamation of God’s displeasure. Health and prosperity 
were tokens of his favor. The ceremonies of Fast Day and 
Thanksgiving were a kind of religious etiquette, the pay- 
ing of due honor to the Giver of all good. To withhold the 
proper observances on these appointed days would have 
been sufficient evidence that the individual or the com- 
munity guilty of such an offence was not only sinful, but 
also ill:mannered. Devout persons regarded such people 
with an aversion similar to that now felt for members of 


society who neglect invitations and do not leave their cards _ 


at the proper time. 
With the old institution from early times there grew 


habits and associations which have now become the justi- 


fication of. the. Thanksgiving holiday and which furnish a 
new ground for gratitude. Thanksgiving has become the 
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festival of the family, and, through our human affections, is 
coming again to be, in a new and better way, the festival of 
the Church. The doctrine of God’s fatherhood rose in 
power with the recognition of God as the source of all the 
human affections which create the home, which make it the 
centre of society, and which conversely make the human 
home the symbol of the divine government. 

More and more, formal Thanksgiving proclamations 
which rehearse material blessings as causes for Thanks- 
giving are seen to be back numbers in the religious world. 
If the Thanksgiving proclamation is in order only when a 
nation is prosperous and at peace, the logic of the situation 
would require the withholding of such a proclamation and 
the passing of such a festival without the observance when 
adversity comes. In a year of depression the President 
and the governors might follow the example of the Scotch- 
man who declined to join in a service of thanksgiving when 
in his case he saw no cause for gratitude, giving as a reason 
that he was unwilling to approach his Maker in a spirit of 
sarcasm. One governor suggests the reason for real thanks- 
giving, when he says, ‘Nations, like men, are great only 
through righteousness and honor.” On Thanksgiving Day 
some who will be most reverent, devout, and grateful, will 
have passed through great tribulation. But out of even 
poverty and grief will flow gratitude because they have 
learned the secret of the peace that passeth all understand- 


-ing. They know that their distresses are transient, that 


their trials work for their final good, and that, after all, 
these light afflictions are but for the moment. 

Judging by the works of nature which we see around us, 
noting the differences in fruits and flowers, we may admit 
that this is not the best world the Creator might have made. 
There may be other worlds better or worse than this; but, 
taking into our thoughts, so far as we may, all created 
things, we must hold that this world is fitted into a plan 
which is the best possible plan, and that with increasing 
experience the beauty and grandeur of the divine purpose 
will reveal themselves. 

Glad and grateful, then, should each one be, according to 
his ability. To make others glad and grateful should be 
the aim of every one. Gratitude is a sign of greatness. It 
is easier to be generous than to be grateful. Generosity 
carries with it a sense of power: gratitude suggests depend- 
ence and inferiority. Mutual gratitude between human 
beings implies mutual dependence, and involves the finest 
affections. Giving and taking love and service from one 
another, the members of a family are knitted together. 
Thanksgiving Day is the sign of the domestic sentiments 
that have won their place and rule with power in willing 
hearts. When Thanksgiving Day is fully established as a 
festival of the affections and the sign of universal gratitude, 
it will indicate a grateful dependence upon the Father for 
whom “the whole family in heaven and earth is named.” 


The Will to Respond. f 


There recently appeared in the Fortnightly Review an 
article on “Thoughts of an Automaton,” in which the 
author endeavors to show the absolute incapacity of man 
‘to shape his own life. ‘I am a puppet,” wrote this phil- 
osopher, “dangling on my distinctive wire, held by fate in 
a ceaseless unrelaxing grasp.” It can hardly be said that 
this is an uncommon or even a very exaggerated sentiment ; 
for everywhere are to be found similar statements, paler 
here, more lurid there, but the trail of the pessimist over 
them all. 

“No one who has looked steadily upon the face of 
modern life,” declares Henry Van Dyke, in his “ Gospel for 
an age of doubt,” “can deny that it is dark with a sort of 
fatalism.” If there is any justification for this statement, 
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it is surely well that the widest publicity should be given to 
conclusions of quite an opposite nature which have been 
reached by some of our modern scientific investigators. 
John Calvin laid a crushing restriction upon the lives of his 
fellow human beings when he taught them to believe in 
predestination. Jonathan Edwards bequeathed a destruc- 
tive legacy to his faithful followers when he instilled into 
the New England religious theory of human nature, as a 
fundamental principle, the belief in original sin. And 
wherever any modern philosopher, thinker, or investigator, 
can present a theory, or, better, a well-established proof, 
which may counteract the depressing influence of the old 
pessimism, lovers of their kind will seek to make it known. 

The inclination to wait till circumstances drive us rather 
than ourselves take the initiative is a great temptation to 
many, and is certainly a serious danger to the highest out- 
lets of noble living. It is, therefore, a joyous task to point 
to a conception of an entirely different tendency ; and it does 
seem that recent explorers in physiology, psychology, and 
metaphysics, are coming to an agreement that behind the 
various recognized laws of development and evolution in 
their many details, deeper than any other principle yet dis- 
covered and with a vital importance in the ascent of man, 
is a law, as yet unformulated, but which may be called the 
law of intentional response. Dr. John Fiske tells us: ‘“ As 
we look back over the marvellous life history of our planet, 
when man is beginning to learn how to decipher nature’s 
secrets, we discover an infinite series of minute adjustments 
gradually increasing the points of contact between the inner 
life and the world environing it. Every such step has been 
a question of willingness to respond. The eye was devel- 
oped in response to the outward appeal of radiant light, the 
ear in response to the existence of acoustic vibrations.” So 
notions of right and wrong germinate in the mind in re- 
sponse to the eternal reality without, and the human soul in 
every noble effort is simply reaching forward toward some- 
thing in the eternal reality around it. 

Our prophetic psychologist, Prof. William James, puts the 
same thing in another way when he assures us that “not 
only our morality, but our religion, depends on the effort we 
make. . ‘ Will you or won’t you?’ is the most probing ques- 
tion we are ever asked, and by our consent or non-consent 
are we measured’’; that is to say, our will to respond is the 
crucial test of our worth. 

This is the new optimism. What a glorious significance 
in the conception that for each soul infinite, unknown capaci- 
ties surround it, appealing, calling, awaiting only the individ- 
ual’s will to respond! This is in perfect harmony with the 
plan of evolution, heredity is not denied, environment still 
plays its mighty part. So many influences are at work, so 
many streams have fed our being; but, of the thousand 
possibilities, personal choice alone can decide which shall 
emerge. The paths of nobleness, the opportunities of sac- 
rificial service, the calls to heroism, are presented perpetu- 
ally for our acceptance ; but to us is left the power to reject 
or the will to respond. : 

For example, the great appeal of the Master of all human 
moral and spiritual attainment is brought before us. The 
lines of conduct he marked out, the devotion he practised, 
the simple yet divine qualities of mind and heart he exhib- 
ited, the tender strength and ennobling spirit of his every 
word and deed,—these things are set before us, They 
make their appeal; yet of what avail unless out of the crea- 
tive depths of our own hearts we send forth the will to re- 
spond? It is not enough that we assent or approve. The 
vital thing is our personal choice, our determination to co- 
operate. This is the soul’s share in creation. As eyes 
come forth to see, ears to hear, so souls put on the attri- 
butes of divine perfection only through the will to respond. 
Boundless glory of scintillating radiance greets the respon- 
sive human sight. Harmony immortal, music like the rapt- 
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ure of angels’ song, await the attentive ear. So an unim- 
aginable harmony of joy and peace, a splendid region of 
unexplored and inspiring delights, appeals to the soul will- 
ing to respond. 


Shrinkage of the Cities. 


There is no mistaking the fact that the tide has turned ; 
and the drift, which so long set cityward, has now turned 
toward the country. You see it and hear it on all sides. 
People are at last getting tired of city life. Deserted farms 
are bought up, and are becoming the essential homes of city 
merchants. And why not, so long as he can sit in his rural 
house one hundred miles from his office, and by telephone 
carry on business as ‘readily as if in the rush and roar of 
Wall Street or the avenues? He lays down the phone, and 
the song of birds and brooks is in his ears. His children 
are about him all day; and, while becoming a thorough 
business man, he need not cease to be a father. 

Quiet and peace are once more looked upon as possibly 
associated with great business activity. We are told that 
the coal age is near its end; and we shall be quite ready to 
say good-by, when the last cars come in, blowing the last 
puff of soot and lamp-black over the face and eyes of 
nature. Steam built up the huge cities, and left rural life 
in the lurch. Steam concentrated capital, and packed 
laboring men like sardines in a box. It created the tene- 
ment house with its horrors, and. made the municipal 
problems the terror of civilization. Welcome the new power 
that, leaping out of the waterfalls, the tides of the ocean, 
and even the thunder-clouds, enables labor to be once more 
scattered abroad; and the laborer to perform his task 
where nature can reason with him when his tasks are done. 

Before the steam age set in,— and that was only in 1830, 
—our fathers prayed with Agar, “Lord, give me neither 
riches”? nor poverty”; and they generally had it as they: 
asked it. Each one sat under his own vines and apple- 
trees. In those days there was a passion for owning a bit 
of land, a few trees, a garden, and a landscape. Coming 
from such a stock, we have still a marvellous sympathy with 
gypsies, who do so love green lanes and by-paths. The 
wild blackberry field has still attractions that are unsur- 
passed by the best city yard, where the bushes have their 
heads trimmed by a barber. I believe this sweet longing to 
get away from conventionalisms and crowds is nascent in 
nearly every one born in America. What is there so 
delicious about a picnic? Surely, not the pickles and cold 
meats that swell the sides of the willow baskets. It is the 
unspeakable instinct we have to hug nature. We want the 
dew and the grass and the flowers and — we will say advis- 
edly — the bugs and beetles and spiders and bees. These 
enter into the making of genuine life. One cannot live by 
bread alone; no, nor by trading and shopping, nor by teas 
and clubs—and a thousand other excuses for not being 
happy. 3 

The drift back to the country is wholesome every way. 
It will re-create society in the rural districts, and solve a 
bunch of very serious municipal questions. The tramp 
evolution will probably go out with the decrease of city 
slums, for the tramp is bred of the overcrowded herd. 
He is an overflow of the wastage of the dense commercial 
centres. With all the rest there is coming about a change 
in educational methods,— more study of. the simple every- 
day affairs and less of problems that touch the vim of the 
universe. Perhaps religion once more will consist in doing, 
with simple faith and honesty, what the hands find to do. 
Is it possible that we shall ever get far enough backward or 
forward to believe that only the few big brains ought to be 
compelled to lug about the useless encumbrances of xenions 
and prosodies? ‘There be a natural mathematics and a 
natural grammar; and these be enough for the most of 
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people,—’tis all they can use.” Well, my Lord Berkeley, 
you may not be so black a character as you have been 
painted. Think of the possible time when the present roar 
of psychology and physics shall coo as softly as metaphysics 
does at the present day. 

At all events, we welcome the going out of the great 
social tide, that has drawn the people in from natural and 


individualized homes to herded contact,— unwholesome’ 


fellowship and ignorance of nature,— that has bred disease 
and degeneration, and fevered honest living into a mere 
desire for getting and spending. ‘The day for boasting over 
the enormous growth of cities has passed away. We shall 
hereafter be more proud of a natural spread of population, 
as the true ambition of a nation. How rapidly the change 
will go on it is not easy to forecast, but probably with a 
speed quite as great as that which did the counter-work. 


Current Topics. 


MILITARY operations on a general scale are now being 
conducted in the Philippines. Several more or less impor- 
tant engagements have taken place on the island of Luzon 
since the beginning of the month. The American forces, 
under Generals MacArthur and Lawton, are progressing 


northward, apparently without any serious show of opposition - 


on the part of the enemy. This northward march is the 
continuation of the movement that resulted in the seizure on 
November 12 of Tarlac, Aguinaldo’s reputed capital. Gen. 
Otis evidently expected to seize the rebel leader in Tarlac; 
but, when the American advance-guard reached that place, 
no trace could be discerned of Gen. Aguinaldo or his army. 
A characteristic development in the military situation in 
Luzon is to be seen in the fact that, after the American forces 
had marched northward, natives in the province of Cavite, 
south of Manila, and presumed to be within the sphere of 
country which has been regarded as having been pacified, 
resumed their movements against Gen. Otis, and began a 
series of guerilla tactics against the scattered American 
garrisons. On Tuesday, November 14, one of the sharpest 
engagements of the campaign took place near San Fabian. 
Nearly one hundred Filipinos are reported to have been 
found dead upon the battlefield after the skirmish. Among 
the seven Americans who lost their lives in that operation 
was Major John A. Logan, Jr., the son of the late Gen. John 
A. Logan. 
oJ 


THE agitation against Congressman B. H. Roberts of 
Utah continues to be one of the most engrossing topics of 
the day. Last Sunday Mr. Roberts made public, in one of 
the newspapers of New York, his view of the justice and the 
morality of the movement which has for its end the unseat- 
ing of the representative from Utah. He protests vehemently 
against the attempt of the critics of the Mormon Church to 
prove that Utah has violated its compact with the Union, 
and resents in terse and vigorous language the interest 
which the East is taking in the domestic affairs of Utah. In 
conclusion Mr. Roberts, in his defence of himself, criticises 
by inference the morals of the East, and particularly those 
of New York, and declares that Eastern communities are not 
qualified to pass judgment upon Utah, “where domestic 
peace and happiness rise every day to greet the morn and 
crown the homes with quiet joy.” In the meanwhile mass 
meetings and organized religious and political bodies con- 
tinue to formulate protests: against the seating of Mr. 
Roberts in the Congress of the nation, and to demand the 
passage of national legislation that shall render the state of 
polygamy impossible in Utah. The agitation finds its chief 
support in the East. It is comparatively ineffective in the 
West. f i “oie 
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A party of American nurses and American surgeons 
sailed for England last Sunday. -They are to form a part of 
the Zersonnel of the hospital ship Maine which Americans 
have equipped and loaned to the British government for use 
during the war in South Africa. The Maine has been lent 
by an American steamship company; and its equipment 
has been carried on by an association of American ladies 
who are now living in London, most of them wives of 
Englishmen. The hospital steamer was named the Maine 
in memory of the American battleship which was sunk 
in the harbor of Havana. The British press and public 
have welcomed the offer of the American women as a 
hopeful indication of humane purpose as well as _ inter- 
national friendship. The nurses and surgeons who will 
serve on the Maine will be of American nationality. The 
chief surgeon, however, according to the distinct require- 
‘ments of the British government hospital regulations, will be 
a British officer. The Maine represents all that is newest and 
best in the way of the equipment of hospital ships. It will 
be a most valuable contribution to the hospital resources in a 
war which promises to tax these resources to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

ze 


THE political problem in Kentucky does not promise to 
solve itself quickly and easily. Both Taylor, the Republican 
candidate, and Goebel, his Democratic rival, claim to have 
secured the title to the governorship of the State by the suf- 
frages of their fellow-citizens. Mr. Goebel and his partisans 
are making a strong effort to secure the cancellation of the 
vote in Louisville. Were the suffrages of the voters of that 
city declared void, then by the closest calculation the cor- 
rected returns would show the election of Mr. Goebel. But, 
whether the board of elections of Kentucky decides to ac- 
quiesce in the wishes of Mr. Goebel’s supporters or to reject 
them, there are many Republicans in Kentucky who feel 
that Mr. Taylor is entitled to be inaugurated governor of 
Kentucky. ‘They declare that, rather than see Goebel in 
the executive mansion at Lexington, they will take up arms 
and seat Mr. Taylor by main force. Gov. Bradley, the pres- 
ent chief executive of the State, is said to feel very strongly 
the asperities of the situation. If reports are to be credited, 
the governor is making his arrangements to employ the 
State militia to maintain his position in the event of the suc- 
cess of the Goebelite plan to secure the rejection of the vote 
of Louisville by the board of elections. Already many citi- 
zens of Louisville have volunteered to help Gov. Bradley in 
his contention by taking up arms in his support. 


ed 


A PET project of the kaiser’s was defeated in the German 
Reichstag last Monday, when that body rejected the so- 
called anti-strike bill. For a number of years past Kaiser 
Wilhelm has been trying to create legal machinery which 
could be employed to prevent labor upheavals in the empire. 
The anti-strike bill provided heavy penalties in the way of 
fine and imprisonment for any one who should be detected 
in the act of urging or attempting to induce a workman 
to decline to work for his employer, in an attempt to force 
concessions and advantages from the latter. The socialists 
have conducted a vigorous campaign against the passage 
of the proposed law, and the kaiser has been bitterly at- 
tacked by the workingmen’s organs for proposing it. Great 
pressure was brought to bear upon the Reichstag to secure 
the passage of the projected measure. On one or two occa- 
sions the kaiser urged publicly the necessity for the passage 
of the bill, and thereby laid himself open to some severe 
comments from the press of the opposition. The adverse 
action of the Reichstag upon the anti-strike bill is peculiarly 
significant at this time. The Reichstag will soon be called 
upon to consider some extensive imperial plans for the aug- 
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mentation of the German navy. If the social-democrats are 
able to muster so much strength against the kaiser as they 
demonstrated last Monday, there is excellent reason to 
believe that they will offer effective resistance to the pend- 
ing imperial plans. 

vt 


THE position of the British forces in the Transvaal has 
improved materially during the week. It is now known 
definitely that Gen. White is resisting successfully the attacks 
of the Boers upon Ladysmith. The fighting at that point 
in the field of operations is almost constant. Gen. Joubert 
keeps up an intermittent bombardment of Ladysmith. In 
addition, raids by Boer cavalry are frequently made upon the 
British position for the purpose of harassing the garrison. 
To these attacks the British respond with frequent sorties, 
which have had the effect of forcing the Boers from a num- 
ber of excellent positions for artillery fire. Cecil Rhodes is 
still at Kimberley, and an expedition is now being hastened to 
relieve that town. At Mafeking there are frequent engage- 
ments between outposts, and a more or less regular inter- 
change of artillery fire. Col. Baden-Powell, who commands 
the British forces at this point, has reported officially to the 
British secretary for war, the Marquis of Lansdowne, that 
the Boers refuse to recognize the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention. Col. Baden-Powell reports that Gen. Cronje, 
the Boer commander, directed his artillery fire upon hospitals 
flying the Red Cross flag, and also upon the women’s 
laager, or camp, the location of which had been agreed upon 
on the mutual consent of the two commanders. There is 
reason to believe that Col. Baden-Powell’s charges are well- 
founded. 

JF 


Tue arrival of Kaiser Wilhelm at Southampton last 
Monday was made the occasion of an elaborate and enthu- 
siastic reception to Victoria’s grandson. Evidently, the 
British political authorities sought to display to its full value 
the visit of the German emperor to the British court at a 
time when the British government is at war with a foreign 
power, and that, too, a power which quite recently stood 
almost in the relation of an ally and a protégé to the em- 
peror. The German press is doing its best to minimize the 
importance of the kaiser’s visit to England at this time. 
Moreover, the kaiser is said to have declared, on his own 
account, that his sojourn in England would not have any 
special political significance. Nevertheless, Britons are 
taking the kaiser very seriously, and they are probably right 
in imagining that Wilhelm is one of the few Continental 
friends that Great Britain has at the present time. The 
German press, however, if one excepts the official organs of 
the government, is extremely violent in its attacks upon 
England and things English. A similar demonstration of 
Anglophobia is observable in France. In Paris a legion of 
young Frenchmen is being organized for military services in 
behalf of the Boers. The journals of Paris continue to laud 
the patriotism and the bravery of the people of the two 
Dutch republics that have arisen against the power of the 
British empire in South Africa. Russia continues, unof- 
ficially, to support the Boer cause with warmth. 


we 


A cURIOUS rumor owes its origin partly to sources of un- 
certain credibility in Berlin and partly to journalistic enter- 
prise at The Hague. It is asserted that during the recent 
visit of Queen Wilhelmina of Holland to the kaiser at 
Potsdam a matter of serious international import was dis- 
cussed, the matter being nothing less than a project for the 
incorporation of Holland as a kingdom of the German 
empire. There is no doubt that the kaiser has acted with 
unusual amiability in all his dealings with the Netherlands 
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and its young queen. It is equally certain that he would re- 
gard with much more than acquiescent favor any movement 
that promises to give Germany the direct control of the 
Dutch seacoast. The Netherlanders, however, are not dis- 
posed to entertain any such plan for the disposal of their 
country. There is probably no nation in Europe that is 
more conscious of its traditions than are the Dutch people, 
who have played so important a part in the history of liberty 
upon the European Continent. Every sentimental reason 
points to a conservation of the national life of the Nether- 
lands. On the other hand, the Dutch have practical objec- 
tions to the absorption of Holland by Germany. The Dutch 
have hardly anything to gain and a great deal to lose by a 
union with Germany. The thrifty Dutchman is aghast at 
the very contemplation of the enormous taxes that he would 
have to pay if he became a subject of the German empire. 


Brevities. 


He who neglects his own duty while he is attending to 
the duties of his neighbor does little to help the world on to 
better things. 


Money is good, and the getting of money is necessary. 
And yet now and then conscientious money-getters receive 
their highest inspiration from men and women who renounce 
wealth and all its works and ways. 


Last Sunday Dr. Charles G. Ames celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination. He began so young as a 
preacher of righteousness that he fixed the habits of youth 
and stays young in spite of the passing years. 


Prof. Herron says about freedom, “I recognize fully the 
right of men to support only such freedom as they sincerely 
believe in, and I am unwilling to force them to support such 
freedom and teaching as they do not believe in.” 


The travels of Rev. Thomas Van Ness in Southern 
Europe last summer, which we have in part recorded, had for 
a principal object a visit to the Molokains in Russia. Did 
Mr. Van Ness find them? For answer see page 1352. 


We cannot see why any one should object to any form of 
the higher criticism who is able to believe that the Sermon 
on the Mount did not represent the gospel of Jesus. And 
yet that position is taken by some extremely orthodox be- 
lievers. 


Mrs. Hackley has not only given her home at Tarrytown 
for the uses of the new school, of which Rev. Theodore C. 
Williams is principal, but has also given outright thirty 
thousand dollars to meet all necessary expenses for the next 
five years. 


Dr. Van Dyke resigns his pulpit to become professor of 
English literature at Princeton. Wherever he is, he will 
preach the gospel of the gentle life. He regards his new 
call not as an invitation to leave the ministry, but rather to 
go into it still deeper. 


In England there are particular Baptist churches which 
hold that Christ died not for sinners, but for the elect only. 
There are general Baptist churches which hold that Christ 
died for all men, and the elect are those who accept salva- 
tion. Many of these general Baptist churches have now 
become Unitarian, 


The imagination is confounded by the revelation that the 
North Star is composed of three mighty spheres revolving 
around each other. It was impressive beyond measure to 
“hear the mathematician Benjamin Peirce say in his old age: 
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‘“‘T have studied the stars at long range all my life. Some 
day I shall study them at short range.” What delight he 
would have taken in the new astronomy ! 


The readers of ‘“‘ Many Inventions ” know that Kipling is 
a devout reader of Emerson; but they do not accuse him of 
plagiarism because in the “‘ Recessional ” he wrote,— 


“ Under whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine,” 


while in “ Woodnotes ” Emerson had written,— 


“ And grant to dwellers with the pine 
Dominion over palm and vine.” 


It is rather embarrassing to those who took part in the last 
Conference at Washington to be praised for their religious 
affirmations as if they were new. Each man spoke out of 
his own centre with entire freedom. The result seems to 
have been a chorus of praise from the religious press for all 
the papers, from the report of the council by Dr. Hale 
throughout the program. Orthodox Jew and orthodox 
Gentile alike find little to condemn and much to commend. 
We hesitate to note the fact for fear that some of our 
number will begin to suspect that we are getting too amiable. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Greater Boston. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In behalf of the Unitarian church of Malden, permit me 
to express my delight at what seems to be the materializa- 
tion of the proposed Metropolitan Unitarian Conference of 
Boston. 

In our judgment, this is a mighty stride in the right 
direction ; and our only fear is that the practical and benefi- 
cent purpose in the conceiver’s mind may suffer. 

This purpose, if I understand it rightly, is that the pro- 
posed organization shall furnish information and substantial 
stimulus for a practical and harmonious activity in the 
co-operating churches, a bureau of ‘ways and means” to 
build church edifices; to support weak though deserving 
organizations ; to make complete and uniform the organiza- 
tion of parishes; to correct existing evils; and to put the 
best methods into parishes, Sunday-schools, alliances, 
circles, and unions. 

The signs of the times, to an extent voiced by the recent 
letter “to the churches,” indicate that the Unitarian de- 
nomination has vindicated and substantiated its position, 
but that it is endangered by a surfeit of theorizing and 
transcendentalism which the body politic cannot freely as- 
similate, to say nothing of digesting, except, of course, in 
an intellectual way. 

What we need now is to put our theories into practice 
and to seek the commonplace and effective methods and 
instruments for so doing. 

The churches, to be healthy and growing, must keep in 
constant exercise according to the best methods. Thus 
they can assimilate their great principles, and make of them 
the blood and bone, nerve and muscle, of religious and 
organic prosperity. 

Now to make this proposed metropolitan organization 
most effective, we must draw a line between theory and 
practice, between religious and ethical dilettantism and 
every-day expression, and then leave out theory and 
dilettantism, appropriating only that which will stand to 
practical account. In short, it is a substantial and fra- 
ternal connectionalism for which the author of this pro- 
posed metropolitan conference ee and which, I am sure, 
we need most. L. FLETCHER SNAPP, 
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The Peasant. 


NATURE’S REPLY TO THE PROFESSOR CONCERNING “THE MAN 


WITH THE HOE.” 


BY WILLIAM P,. ANDREWS. 


‘*But still guard thyself from flyin 
Freer flight’s ened to thee.” ‘ 


“Touch the firm ground with thy toe-tips ; 
Like that Son of Earth, Antzus, 
Thou art straightway strengthened then.” 
— Goethe. 


He is my child; and hand and hand with me 
He toils for me, the darling of my heart! 
Come! Leave your dusty canvases, and see 
Life in the ages, not in lifeless Art. 
You call him ‘‘hind” and “ heathen,” “ pagan,” “ poor,” 
Because he flies not on Icarian wings, 
Nor follows Plato to the starry shore. 
My holier sunshine melts them off, and flings 
You all to earth, all arts and pomps and prides ; 
While through time’s tempests he alone abides. 


He is my child; and at his happy birth 

His mother, singing amid flowers and grain, 
Rests for a brief space on the lap of earth. 

He smiling comes, and she sings on again. 
Look at your maidens whom you so refine 

With Grecian culture and pedantic lore. 
Are they Madonnas of the love divine 

Who feed from sacred fonts the life they bore, 
And toil again till beam the sunset hours, 
Then bear him home throned on a sheaf of flowers? 


Well may he kneel while bow all humble heads, 
When my fond image fills his sacred way, 
His virgin mother with her white-robed maids ; 
He bows in homage to her holy sway. 
What would it serve him to be dully told 
“Twas but the echo of departed Greece, 
Dian-Demeter into one enrolled”? 
Ah! leave him his simplicity and peace. 
In France ye shook and nigh destroyed his faith. 
Poor France! still struggling with your seeds of death! 


Behold my daughters, how they proudly walk : 

“ Mine own high-bosomed beauties,” with their crown 
Of flashing wine or flower and herb and stalk, 

Strong limbed, pure-hearted, brave, and fully grown. 
You take my girls from off my healthy farms, 

You make them hate their fathers’ nobler ways, 
You leave them wrecked among the city’s harms. 

Is this the life that you would have me praise? 
You say my service is a toilsome field: 
Health, strength, and happiness its labors yield. 


And, when they’re done, my dancers brim with mirth, 
And spring and sway with many a changeful wile. 

Advance, retreat, and bound along the earth, 
All faces glad and lighted with a smile. 

Yours dance in airless, dusty, dreary halls; 
Dull slaves of custom, mope away the night, 

Bored with the sameness of your senseless balls, 
With thought nor feeling, meaning nor delight. 

Is ¢his the bliss your famed refinement’s given, 

That bids my children scale the walls of heaven? 


Is this to ve : to be but half-alive, 
And prate of sunrise that you seldom see ; 
To scorn my toil, and bid my children strive 
Toward some unreached perfectibility ; 
To vainly soar toward distant stars, and know 
The secrets of the future and the past; 
To live unworn the life of gods below,— 
And find life mean and useless at the last? 
Age after age the gods have laughed you down, 
Vain Titans on your visionary throne. 


No crop of ills nor sheaf of shattered nerves 
Are his who heeds my voice; and my reward 
Is ever unto him who loves and serves. 
Nor hopeless pessimist nor doleful bard 
Shall soil his strength that makes the nations strong ; 
While he endures, they cannot wholly die, 
For ’tis his voice preserves the poet’s song, 
His healthful life the sad world’s minstrelsy. — 
Ah! leave my child his valley’s warmth and light, 
Nor numb and freeze him on your sterile height. 
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November and the Poets. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


There is a plaintive under-current of sadness in much 
that the poets have written of November; nor should we ex- 
pect many gay notes in celebration of the month of the 
sered leaf, the weeping sky, and the wailing wind. Octo- 
ber’s gold has changed to a dull umber, save where the 
willow bravely waves a last pale yellow pennon by the bank 
of the swollen stream or the poplar shows its tattered 
streamers by the side of some upland highway. Now in- 
deed are come “ the melancholy days.” And yet, if we do 
but choose wisely, we may haply hit upon one into which 
something of the early autumnal charm has stolen back,— 
a day when from a lonely hilltop we may discern the gleam 
of lapis-lazuli pools in the far meadows, and the stately 
array of the tents of the army of the corn line upon bronzen 
line in the transitory amber light. 

On such a day we can cry, and not inaptly, in momentary 
forgetfulness of all the weary bleakness that is in store,— 


“Who said November’s face was grim ? 
Who said her voice was harsh and sad?” 


In this Indian-summer respite the violet and dandelion are 
won to bloom through dreams of a returning spring, the 
cricket wakens and retunes his cheery instrument, and 
midges innumerable re-thrid their airy rigadoons. We grow 
conscious of “the very music of decay,” of a “pathetic 
glory ” over all the earth, of 


“The passing year’s harmonious under-song.” 


There is a fair side, then, to the drear November picture 
not unrecorded in the poets’ rhymes. 

But the north wind works a’ sudden and lamentable 
change. 


“ Outside the garden 
The wet skies harden.” 


The rooks are raucous among the firs; the wizened leaves 
scurry and swirl and plunge before the blast; the turquoise 
water glints into an angry steel-gray; the weather-vane 
whirls and creaks its vain remonstrance in the spiteful 
gusts; and in the chilly rain-drench the barberry berries are 
the only unquenched embers. Now 


“ Drearily the dead vines fall, 
Frost-blackened, from the roadside wall”; 
now , 
Day ends early, and the night 
Drops and shivers like a pall”; 
and now 
« All things, stark and dumb, 
Seem praying for the snows to come.” 


It is —the poets agree —nature’s elegiac season, the time 
of threnody. Cries one,— 


“Still like a dirge for some loved one dying 
The wind is moaning across the bay.” 


Exclaims another,— 


“ The dreary winds from northern lands 
Have come to sob at Autumn’s bier.” 


Chants a third,— 


“ The wail of a dull mserere 
Heavily sweeps the woods, and, stifled, dies in the valleys.” 


True it is, maybe, 
“When autumn comes, the poets sing a dirge.” 


True it is, perhaps, that ‘‘ songs are set to passionate grief.” 
Yet behind all the wreck and desolation most bards see, 
with generous optimism, that 
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“Black November sows the seeds of May.” 


Not only do the poets behold “change and death” in the 
ashen and sodden ways, but likewise ‘“‘the hope of spring,” 
and realize through some fine spiritual insight that 


“ Loss of beauty is not always loss.” 


In Search of the Molokains. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


IV. 


It was a close, hot night. Not a breath of air seemed 
stirring without, and the low room into which I was ushered 
appeared to me like a dry furnace. The heavy wooden shut- 
ters had been thrown open by Mr. H. (for hereafter I will 
call him so) on entering the room. At the same time he had 
taken the precaution to pull the curtains, so that no one with- 
out on the street could see the occupants of the room. His 
extreme care and the quietness with which he did everything 
— for I followed all his motions — did not add any to my as- 
surance. Each moment the room was growing hotter from the 
flame of the lamp he had placed on the centre table between 
us. Great drops of perspiration ran down my face; and my 
physical discomfort, together with the stillness and the un- 
wonted character of my visit to this out-of-the-way spot, 
commenced to affect my nerves. It was about all I could 
do to sit there and wait, and I am free to confess that over 
and over again I wished I were well out of the whole thing. 

There was a gentle knock on the front door. Mr. H. 
arose quickly, and passed out of the room. I could hear 
some low conversation; and then he re-entered, followed by 
a large, heavy-set man, dressed in an ordinary suit of clothes 
and wearing high boots. His hair was long, though not 
disagreeably so, and parted in the middle. His beard and 
mustache were iron-gray, and underneath his abundant eye- 
brows there twinkled the kindliest of blue eyes. The whole 
face was unmistakably Russian and of the peasant type, 
though far more intellectual than is usually seen among the 
peasantry of Middle and Northern Russia. Mr. H. simply 
said, “This is the Molokain elder,” and then addressed a 
few words to the stranger, who shook hands with me heartily, 
and commenced to inspect me from head to foot, as I did 
him. I presume neither one of us expected to see quite 
the style of person who was before him. Somehow, I had 
thought of this elder as a slight man with perhaps rather 
a fanatical, or at least a resolute, kind of face; and instead 
here was what looked to be a pleasant-faced, well-fed farmer. 
He, I fancy, had in mind some one who would resemble the 
priests he had known. Instead he saw — well, the average 
American man, dressed in a modern English suit of light 
material, and looking very far indeed from the conventional 
preacher. 

As is always the case at the beginning, because there were 
so many things we wanted to say to one another, we really 
said nothing of importance, our questions being of that kind 
which “feel the ground” and make ready a common base 
for understanding. At length I said to Mr. H.: “I wish 
you would ask him one or other of those ten questions. We'll 
then get down to something of value.” 

“ All right,” he returned; and with that he commenced a 
Russian conversation, I listening all the time to see whether 
I could catch its drift. Turning once. again to me, Mr. H. 
said: “ He tells me there are, all told, some 30,000 Molokains 
in this Trans-Caucasus region. How many more there are 
in Russia proper, he does not know. Further, he wishes you 
to know that, inspired by the success which attended the 
Doukebar immigration to Canada, there are now some 7,000 
Molokains who would like to go to America. The Russian 
authorities are averse to this exodus. If there is to be any 
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movement of population, they wish to influence it toward 
Siberia and the new lands across the Caspian, and not 
toward the United States. For that reason they are suspi- 
cious of all Englishmen or Americans who come among us. 
If it were known, he is saying, that I, a Molokain, am here 
with a Protestant minister who has no official right to be in 
our country, the authorities might send me into exile. How- 
ever, I am so old now that I do not fear; and I am glad to 
give you hearty greeting for myself and my co-religionists.” 

“Ts this true?” I asked in English of Mr. H. 

“ Possibly,’’ he replied. “We are living under military 
rule here, and there is no telling what might be done.” 

The Molokain elder beginning again to speak, Mr. H. 
listened to him, and then interpreted as follows: “In the 
Russian villages no more than two Molokain families to every 
500 inhabitants are allowed. The consequence is that, 
though the parents will not go over to the orthodox (Greek) 
faith, yet a number of their children do. We are not grow- 
ing in strength, he says, for that reason. We are not per- 
secuted, but are subjected to many petty annoyances. In 
the Caucasus country there are now 5,000 Molokains and 
Baptists who were banished in Alexander III.’s time. 
These people are very, very poor. Most of them are in the 
district of Kars. We hold it asin to beg. Help is given 
only in extreme cases. Even then great difficulty is experi- 
enced in getting a Molokain to accept charity.” 

“ Where do you get your money?” I asked through Mr. H. 

‘We get it by voluntary contributions, though in the poorer 
places the sum collected is distributed to the needy. The 
calls upon our communal safes have been so large and so 
continuous, owing to bad crops, famine, and the help we have 
rendered to the banished ones, that there is now no commune 
having over £12 in its safe.” 

I had to wait for some time, Mr. H. studying my paper of 
questions and talking to the elder. At last he said: — 

“ To your seventh question the elder wishes me to tell you 


<r. 


that some Communes have now regular meeting-houses or . ~ 


churches. They are in those places where the authorities are 
lenient. In other villages, where there is no building, the 
people congregate at the best house for six months, and then 
go to another house, and so on. 

“ The Molokains are known from their neighbors because 
they still continue to wear their hair long. They do not 
shave, nor smoke, nor drink spirituous liquors. Even at 
weddings they are not allowed to drink. They place the em- 
phasis on character,— life. Recently a number of the Molo- 
kains have been going over to the Stundists because they 
believe it necessary to be baptized.” 

“Put the sixth question to him,” I said, when Mr. H. 
had finished with his interpretation. “I am particularly 
anxious to know if the Molokains are still believers in the 
spiritual essence of Deity.” 

The elder became quite animated when this question of the 
religious basis was asked, and I was more than ever sorry 
that my slight knowledge of the Russian language made it 
impossible to know exactly what he was saying. 

“ Yes,” interjected Mr. H., nodding his head at the same 
time affirmatively, “‘he says the Molokains do not believe in 
images, shrines, icons, or any representation whatsoever of 
Deity. They hold that Jesus possessed the spirit of God, 
but we may all partake of that spirit.” The elder was talk- 
ing all the time in Russian while the interpreter was stating 
this to me in English, and it was no easy matter for Mr. H. 
to listen and explain at one and the same time. “I under- 
stand, I understand,” he kept saying, for that particular Rus- 
sian word I knew. Then, putting up his hand for silence, he 
again turned to me, and said: “They do not worship Jesus, 
nor Mary, nor any of the saints. Worship should be paid to 
God alone.” ‘‘ What is the form of their service?” I asked. 
“Interpretations from the Bible, psalms, chants, sermons, 
texts, prayers from the heart,” was the answer, 
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“Have you regular ministers or preachers?” ; 
0, the Doukebars have. Their leadérs preueh, We 
did chiefly from the New Testament. There ‘are the Sabba- 
oe among us. When the spirit moves, they get up and 
ak or pray. However, we do not suffer because of the 
2 sence of regular preachers ; for we have men among us 
who are able to interpret passages from the New Testament 
understandingly and intellectually. You misunderstand, 
when I say we do not pray. We do not have formal prayers. 
Yes, we sing the Psalms. Our service is very simple. At 
its conclusion the men kiss one another, then the women 
kiss one another; though this practice is objected to by some 
of us.” 

To my next question, “ Have you any written literature?” 
the elder sadly replied: “ No, nothing. We are not allowed 
to print, so that all we know of our past is from tradition and 
hearsay. Some of us came from along the shores of the 
Volga. Our chief colony was the Molochnaia, on the Molo- 
kai River, north-west from the Sea of Azov. Yes. Just back 
of the Crimea land. I told you,” he continued, “that some 
of us believe in baptism, though I do not. It is merely an 
outer sign. The church (orthodox Greek) christens in child- 
hood; but what can a child know of this rite and its value? 
Baptism, I hold, is the renewing of man by the teachings of 
Jesus. The word ‘water’ is used in a symbolic sense in 
the New Testament, just as is the word ‘fire.’ 

“T can’t follow him further,” Mr. H. here said. “I don’t 
know what he means. I’m not enough of atheologian.” We 
now remained silent for a time, and then the Molokain com- 
menced to ask me some questions. These through Mr. H. I 
answered as well as I could. To the question, “ Are you 
married?” I answered, “ Yes.” He was curious to know the 
American (Unitarian) form of marriage, which I explained. 
The elder here said: “ With us it is very simple. If two 
young people feel that the Holy Spirit has drawn them to- 
gether in love, they come to me, and I read a passage of 


Scripture. Then I talk to them about the duties of man and 
wife. Then I say a short prayer, whatever is in my heart, 


and give them my blessing. That is all.” 

“In what way can we in America best help you?” I 
asked. 

He sat silent, and pondered. By and by he answered, 
“ Through helping us — those of us who wish — to emigrate, 
but particularly through literature, literature. Give us books, 
books, books.” 

“ What particularly do you want?” I inquired. 

“ First of all, the Bible; z.c., the Protestant version of the 
Scriptures, which is not allowed us by the authorities.” 

“Ts this so?” I said in English to Mr. H. 

“JT think it is,” he answered. ‘“ The ecclesiastical author- 
ities do not allow these people to have in their possession 
other than the regular authorized (orthodox Greek) version 

_ of the Bible.” 

‘What else do you want?” I inquired. 

“Some liberal Biblical exegesis, the history of the ancient 
Christian Church in the time of the apostles, some Unitarian 
statement of faith, the orthodox Greek catechism, the Roman 
Catholic catechism, and some Protestant catechism.” 

The remainder of our conversation was devoted to ways 
and means of obtaining this literature and getting it into 
Russia. It will not be prudent to publish this part of our 
talk. I had just promised to send the elder a Protestant 
(Russian) Bible from London, and had written my name and 
Boston address upon a card which I was passing across the 
table, when suddenly there came a bang, which made me 
jump to my feet in nervous terror, while the other two were 
also alarmed as they turned to look back of them. The 
unexpected noise proved, however, to be nothing more than 
the heavy wooden shutter flying back to its place from the 
force of wind that had now begun to blow, and which 
threatened a heavy downpour of rain. The hour was now so 
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late’.it seemed best for us to break up our meeting. : “The 
elder ‘promised ‘to write out, in a more ‘logical-way, ‘lis béliefs; 
and have them forwarded to me by our prearranged“ under- 
ground” railway. They could then be translated, and printed 
in England and America. 


. 


Although afterward I visited other Molokains, and 
through them obtained further information as to their pres- 
ent method of life, yet from none did I get such clear and 
precise views as from this Molokain elder. It may be that 
my interpreters were not so ready or fluent as was Mr. H,, 
or possibly there is a large difference of opinion among 
them. One call, about a week afterward, on a man and his 
wife, showed me conclusively that the vexed questions with 
us are matters of discussion even here among the Molokains. 
The peasant woman entertained us back in the furthest room 
of the house. After we were seated, she made a fire in the 
samovar, prepared ciaz for us, which was served steaming 
hot (it might have tasted good in winter, but with a 
thermometer at 98 degrees it only added to the already 
almost unbearable heat), put out a plate of jam and one 
knife and some slices of black bread, and then, with a con- 
tented look of satisfaction, started in to ask me questions. 

“What do you think will become of all these wicked 
persecutors?” she inquired. ‘ Will they go to hell?” 

Here was a question not easy to answer. To my explana- 
tion, to which her husband seemed to thoroughly agree by 
the way he shook his head affirmatively, she only replied, 
“ How do you reconcile what you say with Christ’s words in 
the New Testament ?” 

Again I had to try to show her the historical inaccuracy 
of certain things in the New Testament. We were not 
always absolutely sure we had the exact words of Jesus. I 
did not convince her: that was evident. She was a Molo- 
kain of the Molokains; but, nevertheless, she believed the 
New Testament contained the exact words of Jesus Christ, 
and, further, that hell was an actual place, a needed, neces- 
sary place for cruel and wicked Russian officials. 
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I shall not soon forget my parting on that memorable 
night with the Molokain elder. “Your visit has brought us 
light and hope,” he said: then almost sadly, ‘but you will 
soon forget us.” “No,” I solemnly answered, “I will not 
forget you; and, as much as lies in my power, I will help you 
and our common brothers in the faith.” 

“Take my greetings and my blessing to your Boston. 
Ah! in your free land; you do not know how happy you 
ought to bé. We are in darkness.” I tried through Mr. H. 
to say some last words of cheer and courage. 

He held me by the hand as we spoke, and then lifted his 
eyes to heaven as in blessing. It was a solemn moment. 
Bending down, he kissed me first on one cheek, then on the 
other, and almost instantly, without further word, passed out 
through the doorway. 

During the rest of the night, or rather morning,— for it was 
past midnight before I left the house of Mr. H.,—I thought 
of that parting and the kiss of benediction. It seemed 
as though I had passed down and back along the ages. I 
could understand now the condition of the early Christians 
as never before: Something of the courage and resolution of 
those first days came to my soul through this Molokain. It 
is, therefore, with sincere thankfulness and gratitude that 
I pen these words of acknowledgment to him. It is a rare 
privilege and a helpful opportunity to have carried words 
of sympathy and fellowship from America to England, to 
Hungary and to Russia; and because, in the providence of 
God, I have thus been allowed to be the instrument through 
which we have all become acquainted one with the other, I 
desire to call on those who read these words to help me to 
fulfil the pledges I have made, not only to these Molokains, 
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but as well to our friends and brothers in Eastern Hungary 
who so sorely stand in need of the literature which we enjoy 
in such abundance. 


“The Better Unitarianism.” 


The larger part of a kindly article in the Congregationalist 
is printed below. The editor, having read the addresses 
reported in the Christian Register, says that formerly our 
speakers “first caricatured Orthodoxy, and then ridiculed, 
their caricatures.” He likes better the style of presenta- 
tion which marked the last Conference. There was a dif- 
ference noted by everybody. There was more unanimity 
of thought and expression, more direct affirmation, and 
more spiritual power than usual. It seemed to members 
of the Conference that the changes, so far as they were 
for the better, showed the effect of that great meeting at 
Saratoga when the new Preamble was accepted and the 
controversy of thirty years was buried. The remark below 
that ‘‘men of the type of Mr. Savage did not appear on 
the programme” is rather amusing in view of the fact that 
Dr. Savage was Chairman of the Council which made the 
programme, and was prevented only by illness from reading 
the address of the Council. The programme was in no 
sense the result of a plan of selection based on any purpose 
excepting the desire to get the best available talent for 
the occasion. [Eprror.] 


“But the recent Unitarian Conference at Washington 
appears to us significant of a noteworthy change of sen- 
timent in the denomination. The theological differences 
of belief between it and evangelical churches are frankly 
stated. But the beliefs of the latter are represented fairly, 
and discarded views of the past are not put forward as 
though they were held to-day. Men of the type of Mr. 
Savage did not appear on the programme. ‘The purpose 
to overthrow and destroy was hardly heard as a denom- 
inational cry. 

“Yét mote significant was thé earnest desire for positive 
faith expressed in such sentences as these: ‘There has 
been almost as much dogmatism of denial in recent years 
in the name of science as there ever was of affirmation in 
the name of religion.’ ‘We are beginning to gather up and 
re-establish much that needs-to be saved in the name of 
truth and in the cause of faith.’ ‘The doubters . . . who 
went out from their ancient habitations . . . now look for 
a city which hath foundations. . . . The wintry air of de- 
nial makes them shiver. . . . If we make an offer of hos- 
pitality, we must provide a shelter which will satisfy the 
needs of those to whom we offer it; and this is what we 
have not yet secured.’ 

“This desire for assurance of faith is in a measure already 
realized by some of the speakers at the Conference. Said 
one, ‘ The voice of God which for us is most sane and most 
tender and most true is the voice of the Nazarene.’ An- 
other spoke of Jesus as ‘the supreme personage. of Script- 
ural history and practically, for us, of all history.’ Another 
said of the doctrine of immortality, ‘Soul after soul, they 
step forth who have the light of this faith in the future and 
God’s way unto it to join the noble army of them that 
desire not to be ministered unto, but to minister.’ Another 
affirmed: ‘We are not the implacable and deadly foes of a 
set of beliefs that make up what is known as evangelical 
Christianity. There is but one doctrine which we have any 
commission to destroy in other minds, and that is the doc- 
trine which enthrones doctrine above conduct and life.’ 

“Still further, there is a strong affirmation in these ad- 
dresses of the duty of every one to guard the sanctity of 
the soul, of the home, of society and the sense,of the divine 
Presence, to which we give emphatic assent, While we dif- 
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fer from much that was said as frankly as those who spoke 
differ from our beliefs, we feel strongly kinship with them 
in their Christian life and aspiration. Above their honest 
differences with others they have lifted great verities and 
purposes which are held in common by those who seek to 
reproduce the life of Christ. We welcome this exaltation of 
the nobler mission of Unitarianism. Those who opposed 
our fathers and separated from them were not wholly wrong, 
nor was the Orthodoxy of the first quarter of this century 
wholly right. The descendants of both can serve God best 
neither by avowing offensively what they believe nor by 
offensively denouncing what they disbelieve but by recog- 
nizing in one another the purpose to serve God wherever it 
exists and honoring all those who honestly strive to fulfil 
that purpose.” 


Address to the Universalist Convention. 


BY REV. FRANCIS G. PEABODY, D.D. 


The Christians of the Unitarian communion have made it 
superfluous for me to bring to this assemblage their greet- 
ing; for at the National Conference held last week in Wash- 
ington a special resolution was passed, transmitting to you, 
in language which bears the mark of genuine feeling, their 
sense of fellowship and respect. They “rejoice in the 
widening influence of an organization which is honored as 
a fellow-worker in the cause of truth, freedom, and right- 
eousness”; and they appoint a committee to consider 
“plans for closer operation between the two denomina- 
tions.”” These proposals, however, for external combination 
of forces we must leave to the ecclesiastical mechanics to 
construct. However desirable they may be and however 
economical of church machinery, such schemes of organiza- 
tion do not, we all know, touch the real problem of Chris- 
tian unity. It may be difficult to defend the separate 
maintenance of two small religious bodies when, in point of 
fact, most Unitarians are Universalists, and most Univer- 
salists are Unitarians. We may admit that this is an inde- 
fensible extension of Protestant individualism. Dr. Leon- 


ard Bacon was driving once through a Connecticut village; 


and, observing those little burying-grounds which one may 
see attached to different homes, and at last seeing one such 
lot with but a single grave in it, he said, ‘That is individ- 
ualism run into the ground.” Yet, in spite of these theo- 
retical considerations, it may still be true that even in com- 
munions as small as ours there are special traditions and 
associations worth perpetuating, and often as sacred and 
fruitful as enlargement of organization or as forms of unity. 
After all, those quiet resting-places in Connecticut, where 
each family cherishes its own tender memories, are not with- 
out their peculiar impressiveness, and may perhaps seem 
to the passer-by, even in their separatism, as beautiful and 
touching as any ostentatious assemblage of heterogeneous 
monuments. Church unity, like domestic unity, is not a 
matter of economy, but of affinity. People who, according 
to all reasonable anticipations, ought to fall in love with 
each other, often persist unreasonably in remaining unmar- 
ried; and it is never wise to precipitate a union as an 
arrangement of expediency which is not a union of sponta- 
‘neous delight. 

I turn, therefore, to the deeper sources of religious fel- 
owship, to the sympathies which need no combination of 
machinery to create, to the unity of the spirit which is the 
true bond of ecclesiastical peace. The Unitarians and the 
Universalists throughout their history have been associated 
in a common experience of exile from the main body of 
Protestant Christianity. They have shared what Saint Paul 


describes as the fellowship of suffering, and this exclusion » 


from a so-called evangelist fellowship has attached them all 
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As Samuel Adams said of the American colonies before the 


“Revolution, “They have had to hang together lest they 


should hang separately.” And, when one reflects on the 
causes of this ostracism, what a cutious commentary on the 
history of Christian opinion it presents! The special tenet 
of the Universalist body is that “of the purpose of God 
to save every man at last from sin.” “The one spirit of 
grace,” says your confession, ‘will finally restore the whole 
family of mankind to holiness and happiness.” The special 
tenet, on the other hand, which characterizes the history 
of the Unitarians is not, as many suppose, a fixed con- 
ception of the relation of Jesus Christ to the personality of 
God, but rather an underlying faith in the character of man. 
Human nature appears to the Unitarians not fundamentally 
alienated from holiness, but adapted to it, and meant to 
attain to it. It is the doctrine of the dignity of human 
nature which gives to the doctrine of the humanity of Jesus 
a scope and significance which justifies the most reverent 
loyalty and love. “The teaching of Christ,” says Channing, 
“is that of respect for the human soul. What God wills is 
man’s perfection.” “Human nature,” says another of our 
scholars, “is not fallen, but it is incomplete.” Here, then, 
on the one hand, is a hope born of the supreme love of 
God; and here, on the other hand, is a faith in the inherent 
tendency of human character toward righteousness. ‘God 
is love,” repeats the Universalist; and the gates of hell give 
way before that word. “Be ye therefore perfect,” repeats 
the Unitarian; and the impulse to sin is met by the weapon 
of the self-respect of a child of God. It would certainly 
seem as if such opinions, even if not in strict conformity 
with traditional theology and even if neglecting some aspects 
of divine or human character, would be at least regarded as 
pardonable and harmless facts of heresy. It would not 
seem likely to injure a Christian even if he came to believe 
excessively in the love of God and the capacity to be good. 
One can even imagine an orthodox believer, trained in the 
fear of God’s consuming justice and the impotence of man 
to do right,—a man like your own great leader, John 
Murray, who wrote that he had “a terror of religion,” — 
regarding with a certain wistful desire the faith that God’s 
mercy will at last sway his judgment, and that Christ’s 
character is imitable by man. If, such a person might say 
to himself, I could but find my way to such a creed and 
simply say that God loves me and I am his child, how 
natural and uninvolved, and indeed how like the New 
Testament, my Christian life would be! It is sometimes 
said in playful criticism that the Universalist believes God 
is too good to damn him and the Unitarian believes he is 
too good to be damned; but those who fancy this a suffi- 
cient refutation do not reflect how strangely these proposi- 
tions would read if they were turned round, and the opposite 


Statement were made of the orthodox faith,—that God is 


not loving enough to save us and that we have not enough 
capacity for holiness to be saved. 

Why, then, is it that the adherents of these lofty and 
inspiring conceptions of God and man are left to enjoy the 
fellowship which is not of those within the guarded fold, but 
of those who, as the gospel says, must “go out and find 
their pasture”? I confess that I cannot answer this ques- 
tion. It will be said, no doubt, that evangelical teaching 
has long outgrown the issues thus presented, and that its 
main emphasis is now laid on the conquering love of God 
and the imitableness of the character of Jesus; and we are 
not likely to deny that the teachings of Ballou and of Chan- 
ning have, in fact, become the cherished possessions of the 
Church or that the children of those who killed the prophets 
now build their tombs and garnish their sepulchres. Yet 
one would be glad to hear from some large-minded evangel- 
ical leader, not whether a supreme faith in God’s love and 
in the capacity of character is a complete statement of 
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Christian faith,— for whose statement, we may ask, is an ade 
quate summary of the truth as it is in Jesus?—but what 
there is in such a frame of mind which is, as far as it goes, 
opposed to the spirit of Jesus or unevangelical in tendency 
or calculated to unfit a sincere disciple for the humble yet 
unconstrained fellowship of the Christian name. 

__ And, meantime, what is the duty of Christians who are 
thus in a measure set apart from the main movement of 
their brethren? There is but one duty. It is to follow the 
logic of their thought faithfully and thoroughly, and make 
their own specific contribution to the world of the common 
good. The mind which is controlled by the sense of a 
loving and forgiving God is armed with a mighty hope, and 
the mind confident of the inherent fitness of humanity for 
righteousness is quickened by a mighty faith; and this hope 
and this faith find their natural utterance in a peculiar 
quality of wise and confident love. It was once said in this 
city that the thought of the probation of the wicked after 
this life “cut the nerve of missions.” We hold precisely 
the opposite view,— that the most persuasive impulse for 
Christian service is the assurance that the nature of man 
responds to good, and the love of God is waiting to redeem. 
Those who believe most in God and in man ought to be the 
most confident in their social service. Channing stated the 
logic of his faith when he said that the Unitarians should 
be by distinction Christian philanthropists, and the Univer- 
salists in many ways of public service have justified their 
hope for the salvation of all men. 

With a special welcome, therefore, and a new self-conse- 
cration, the brotherhood of the liberal churches should greet 
the signs of the modern world. This is the age of social 
service,— a time when no Christian dare come to God bear- 
ing his own soul alone. Never before were the words of 
the Master so true to the desire of the world: “The spirit 
of the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings to 
the poor, to proclaim release to the captives, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” What does the world most want to-day? It 
wants social courage, a restoration of self-respect, a lift of 
the common life, a hope for the hopeless, a faith for the 
faithless, a redemption from selfishness, and a spiritualizing 
of commercialism. And who are called to this redemption 
of the modern world so clearly as those who believe that 
God means, not to save a few out of a general wreck, but 
to bring the wreck itself safe to port? Here is no contro- 
versy with any honest way of faith or service. Let others 
save men by organization or ritual, by appeal to fear or 
solemn warnings of God’s justice, by mystical attachment 
to the person of Christ. We are called to repeat the gospel 
story of a loving Father, waiting with infinite patience for 
the return of his son, and of the natural cry of the human 
soul when it comes to itself,—‘I will arise, and go to my 
Father,” 

In these weeks of autumn there are many days when the 
sharp air chills us, and we shut ourselves within our homes 
and build our fires, and say that winter has come; and then 
in the midst of this gathering chill there come some days 
which link us again with September and with May, and we 
breathe the lingering softness of the air and sit in the sun- 
light of the Indian summer. So the doctrines of God’s 
love and man’s capacity come in the midst of severer teach- 
ings and fast-shut doors and kindled fires in many a Chris- 
tian church. The kindlier message is like an Indian sum- 
mer’s day: it renews in many a heart fresh gratitude and 
praise; and we look up through the atmosphere of peace, 
and are glad that it is not to be forever winter in the soul. 


O Lord, teach me to know my need of help from thee, 
and seek after it; to find my place, and keep it; know my 
duty, and do it. Amen.— Daily Prayer of John Wallace, 
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The Dutch and Quaker Colonies,* 


This is the third of Dr. Fiske’s historical 
works in the series of which the first was Old 
Virginia and her Neighbors, and the second 
The Beginnings of New England. A fourth 
book is promised in about two years, which 
will take up the history of the colonies where 
it is left in these three separate contribu- 
tions, just ready to be swept into the main 
stream of continental history. Dr. Fiske’s 
work is pre-eminently valuable, because he is 
not a partisan, he is not a mere annalist, and 
he is a profound and patient student of the 
philosophy of history, He does not write 
with an eye to dramatic effect. He does not 
strive to make his histories merely interest- 
ing.. He knows that things do not merely 
happen so in the fortunes of men and na- 
tions, and he regards all history as a process 
of evolution. He knows that, when anything 
important comes to pass, something important 
lies back of it,—a cause to be discovered, 
estimated, and put into its proper place and 
co-ordinated with other efficient causes. The 
colony in Virginia came out of one set of 
conditions in Europe. The settlement of 
New England was the result of other influ- 
ences at work in Great Britain and Holland. 
The Dutch settlement in. New York had still 
other antecedents. These three lines of ten- 
dency, beginning far apart in principles and 
events, were in the New World gradually 
forced together, They modified each other, 
and the later history of the country was 
shaped by these earlier events and principles 
which Dr. Fiske is setting in order with 
such painstaking sagacity. 

It is seldom that he allows his private 
opinions to break the current of the narra- 
tive or to tinge the statement of fact. But 
occasionally one comes upon a relic of per- 
sonal experience, which shows that even the 
philosophic historian is a man of like pas- 
sions with ourselves. He quotes extracts 
from the diary of Jasper Dankers and Peter 
Sluyter, who visited New York in 1679, con- 
cerning the difficulty, of getting their baggage 
out of the public storehouse. Dr. Fiske 
makes some pointed remarks, from which we 
quote: ‘‘The ancient custom of. robbing in- 
nocent travellers for the gratification of 
thick-witted and sordid hucksters, which still 
prevails at the port of New York, was at- 
tended with more or less delay and personal 
inconvenience, as it is to-day. If all the 
curses upon ‘protectionism’ that have been 
wasted during two and a half centuries on 
those in hospitable docks could some day take 
effect, and bury the foul iniquity deeper than 
Malebolge, what a gain for civilization it 
would be!’’ 

The ability of Dr. Fiske as an historian 
needs no praise. But it is worth while to re- 
mark in all his work a deepening sympathy 
with human beings, together with a growing 
power to understand and; to state those bet- 
ter motives of the makers of: history which 
are so often obscured by the exhibition of 
that which is petty and mean but really acci- 


*Tur DutTcH AND Quaker Cotontzs 1n America, In 
2vols. By John Fiske. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. . 
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dental and unimportant in their character and 
conduct. 
and his fellow-workers is broad and gener- 
ous. He is able to recognize a great man 
when he sees him, and to do justice to the 
spirit of Quakerism in Pennsylvania. He 
finds it difficult to dispel the atmosphere of 
humorous exaggeration which surrounds the 
history of the Knickerbockers; but he does 
contrive to turn Irving’s humorous sketch of 
the old dignitaries into real history. And 
yet he evidently leaves this part of his work 
with a doubt as to whether he has altogether 
succeeded in getting rid of the slightly. comi- 
cal association which has made a Dutchman 
to be in our early history less dignified than 
a Puritan or a Pilgrim. He pays tribute to 
the Dutch colonies in the following contrast 
and comparison: ‘‘The two great middle 
colonies present a most interesting subject of 
comparative study, because both have been 
profoundly influenced by Holland; but in the 
one case the Dutch ideas have been worked 
through the crucible of an individual genius, 
while in the other case they have flowered 
with random luxuriance. In the cosmopoli- 
tanism which showed itself so early in New 
Amsterdam, and has ever since been fully 
maintained, there was added to American na- 
tional life the variety, the flexibility, the 
generous breadth of view, the spirit of com- 
promise and conciliation needful to save the 
nation from rigid provincialism. Among the 
circumstances which prepared the way for a 
rich and varied American nation, the prelim- 
inary settlement of the geographical centre 
by Dutchmen was certainly one of the most 
fortunate. ’’ 


LETTERS FROM RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
TO A FRIEND. 1838-53. Edited by Charles 
Eliot Norton. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co.—By judicious and 
attractive spacing between the letters, this 
little book has been lengthened out to eighty- 
one pages. Its physical proportions are much 
the same as those of Emerson’s Letters to 
John Sterling ; but that was a more signifi- 
cant volume than this, which, nevertheless, 
presents Emerson in an engaging light, and 
gives us a few sentences of memorable 
worth or beauty. Mr. Norton keeps to 
himself the name of Emerson’s correspond- 
ent. He was nine years younger than Emer- 
son, and apparently a man of business in- 
terested in literature and thought. The 
value of Emerson’s letters would be much 
enchanced if we could have those which they 
answered or incited. Emerson writes, ‘‘I 
see persons whom I think the world would be 
richer for losing, and I see persons whose 
existence makes the world rich.’’ His 
friend was one of these; and he ‘‘blesses the 
Eternal Power for those whom fancy even 
cannot strip of beauty, and who never for a 
moment seem to him profane.’’? His gen- 
eral attitude is one of ‘‘perpetual acquies- 
cence and perpetual thankfulness’’; but there 
are moments when he is critical of persons 
and events, One of these coincides with a 
visit to Philadelphia: ‘‘If the world was all 
Philadelphia, although the poultry and dairy 
market might be admirable, I fear suicide 
would exceedingly prevail. I look eagerly 
for the stars at night, for fear they would 


His treatment of William Penn. 
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disappear in the dull air.’’ Writing com- 
paratively of city and country, he says, ‘‘I 
am forced to live in the country, if it were 
only that the streets make me desolate.’’ 
This sounds unsocial; but, then, ‘‘ Harvard 
University is a wafer in comparison with the 
solid land which my friends represent, ’’— 
his friends of the Concord ‘‘Social Circle. ’” 
He hears Wendell Phillips; and ‘‘the core 
of the comet did not seem to be much, but 
the whole air was full of splendors.’’ In 
1844 he is much pleased with the Vestiges of 
Creation, finding it ‘‘a good approximation 
to the book we have wanted so long.’? A 
letter from London (1848) contains. many 
foregleams of Znglish Traits. ‘‘Milnes 
(Lord Houghton) is the most gentle, 
friendly, all-knowing, little-caring, omni- 
present person that can be.’’? The last letter 
of the series says of his own mother: ‘‘She 
was bom to live. She lived eighty-four 
years, yet not a day too long.’’ yy 


Tur LIFE oF THE Spirit. By Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co —If Mr. Mabie has ever heard the ‘‘new 
commandment’’ which ‘‘the smiling muse’’ 
of Emerson heard, or overheard, once on a 
time, ‘‘Thou shalt not preach,’’ he shows 
no inclination to obedience. The chapters 
in this beautiful volume are so many little 
sermons, a little longer than those—so ad- 
mirablel—which Dr. Francis G. Peabody 
preached in Appleton Chapel to the Harvard 
students, but sermons quite as much as those. 
They are not directly theological; but there 
is considerable theology involved, and this, 
too, of a very liberal kind, which not long 
ago was thought to be damnably heretical, 
and is still thought to be so by some people. 
Take the second, ‘‘The Religious Concep- 
tion of Life.’’ We have here a forcible ar- 


raignment of the theology which limits God's - 
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revelation of himself to a particular time and 
people and a particular book. ‘‘The root of 
all evil in theology, in worship, and in life 
is atheism.’’ But atheism is the denial of 
that divine Immanence in all things which 
was Theodore Parker’s darling. heresy. 
Every one of Mr. Mabie’s forty-four sermon- 
essays is an illustration of this doctrine of 
perpetual and universal revelation. The 
shuttle of his thought plays back and forth 
between the country and the town, and 
weaves a lovely pattern of things good and 
true and kind and helpful. There are de- 
lightful meditations upon the beautiful things 
of nature and of art. There is sympathy 
with the sorrows of mankind and apprecia- 
tion of its burdens and anxieties. There is 
a great deal of clear ethical intelligence 
brought to bear upon the problems that are 
pressing on our modern life. A few of: the 
titles will serve as intimations of the general 
scope of Mr. Mabie’s homiletics, —‘‘The 
Root of Courage,’’ ‘‘The Pain of Limita- 
tion,’’ ‘‘Love of Country,’’ ‘‘The Pains of 
Growth,’’ ‘‘Some Sources of Pessimism, ’’ 
‘*The Loneliness of Life,’’ ‘‘The Incident 
of Death.’? Those who object to the little 
essay as a form of editorial will find some- 
thing in the little essays here to give them 
pause. They have all done service, we be- 
lieve, as editorials in the Ovtlook. They 
were not inappropriate there; and now they 
enter on a new career, in which we think 
they will run well, and win deserved ap- 
plause. 


Perilous Service in the 
Philippines, 


By Maj.-Gen. Wesley Merritt. 


The Habit of Thrift, 


By Andrew Carnegie. 


How I Acted the Mis- 


-sionary, 
By Henry M. Stanley. 


The Modern Girl’s Am- 
bitions, — 


DiFFERENCES. By Hervey White. Bos- By Margaret Deland. 


ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50.—It was 
inevitable that the attempts to study modern 
social problems at close range should be re- 
flected in fiction; and such books as JVo. 5 
John Street and this new novel thus possess 
for many a double interest. The author of 
Differences tries to pierce through the con- 
ventions that surround all our attempts to 
benefit the needier members of the social 
body, and builds his story on ‘the bed-rock of 
human nature itself, which he finds not so 
different in different classes, but that the 
understanding between them may be made 
literally complete. His description of life 
in a settlement house is admirably done. 
He draws the change that comes over a young 
and earfiest worker, as she learns to respect 
and admire where she had instinctively ex- 
pected to merely help and enlighten. He 
shows us life from more than one point of 
view, wholly without sentimentality, ‘but 
with plenty of sympathy. The book is inter- 
esting as a novel; but it is something more 
than that, and the reader who is unwilling to 
put aside preconceived prejudices is not 
likély to be satisfied with the outcome. Per- 
_ haps nothing in the book is more fresh and 
satisfactory than its picture of a genuine city 
workingman, fortunate, perhaps, in certain 
endowments, but possessed of a. working- 
man’s natural desires and inclinations. 


Country Boys Who Come 
to New York, 


By S. A. Nelson. 


The Boyhoodof Farragut, 


By Capt. A. T. Mahan. 


S END us your address on a 

postal card and we will mail 
you our Illustrated Announcement of 
the 1900 volume and sample copies 
of the paper Free. 


50c. Calendar Free. 


The Companion Calendar for 1900 is exquisitely lithographed in 12 
colors from original designs painted expressly for The Companion. This 
Calendar, which would cost a dollar in the stores, and is sold by us to 
non-subscribers for 50 cents, is given free to new subscribers for the 
1900 volume, as explained in our 


Special Subscription Offer. 


‘T HOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75, the price of a 
year’s subscription, with this slip or the name of this 
paper, will receive The Companion Free for the remaining weeks 
of 1899, the beautiful Companion Calendar, and the 52 issues 
of the new volume to January, rgor. . 
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Tue Suip or Stars. By A. T. Quiller 
Couch. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.—This story not! only purports to come 
out of actual life in the west country of Eng- 
land, but it brings its own credentials. The 
author has lived among the scenes he de-' 
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scribes. The moors, the sand-dunes, the 
waves, thundering and hissing as they chase 
one another up the shore, the sunshine, the 
windy tempests and the stormy skies, are all 
familiar to him, as, also, is the many- 
colored life which shaped itself and was 
shaped by the peculiar environment of that 
storm-haunted coast. ‘‘The Ship of Stars’’ 
is the phrase of a boy, suggested by the 
tattooing on a sailor’s breast and by the 
constellation Cassiopeia,—a boy whose 
dreams, through the education he fought for 
and won, gave place to realities; while the 
dreams were left to the woman who made 
him what he was, and who rejoiced that, al- 
though she lost him, at her cost he was made 
strong. The reader of romances cannot 
afford to overlook this virile and wise inter- 
pretation of the dreams and the realities of 
life. The book contains a rare combination 
of reflective and stirring adventure of quiet 
thought and dramatic incident. 


For Love’s Swerrer Sake. Selected 
Poems of Love in All Moods. Edited by G. 
Hembert Westley. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
This is the second volume of love poems 
which Mr. Westley has collected; and, since 
he has guarded against repetition, the average 
merit of the selections is not so high as it 
would probably have been otherwise. Yet 
there are old favorites here, like Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s ‘‘Renouncement,’’ Anne Reeve Ald- 
tich’s ‘‘Separation,’’ Bourdillon’s ‘‘Light, ’’ 
Mrs. Spalding’s ‘‘Fate,’’ and one or two 
from Helen Hunt Jackson. Owen Meredith 
is represented by eight poems,—the largest 
number from any one writer; and, curiously 
enough, two others are credited to Lord 
Lytton, as to another poet. Five are by 
Hamilton Aidé, four by G. H. Westley, the 
compiler, three by Gerald Massey, and as 
many by Mary Berri Chapman. No other 
poets have contributed more than two each. 
Over seventy of the poems are anonymous, 
though among these are a few well-known 
lines from Tennyson. The volume is prettily 
bound in white covers, with blue forget-me- 
nots and Cupids, love-knots, arrows, and 
hearts in gold arabesques. 


THE PorTIC AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF 
ALFRED LorD TENNYSON. Household Edi- 
tion. Illustrated. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. {$1.50.—The title 
‘*A Household Edition’’ was first used by 
the predecessors of the present publishers in 
1871. Since that time additions have been 
made to the original edition, with new de- 
signs by English and American artists. Last 
year the ‘‘Cambridge Edition’’ was issued, 
with careful attention to the text. Now a 
new ‘‘Household Edition’’ is issued on the 
lines of the original ‘‘ Household Edition, ’’ 
with new plates, larger type, and a revision 
of the illustrations. The text is that of the 
‘Cambridge Edition.’’ The total number of 
illustrations has been largely increased. The 
result is a production of a one-volume® edi- 
tion which is not bulky or inconvenient to 
handle. By the use of thin, opaque paper, a 
compact page, and clear type, the letter-press 
is made agreeable to the eye. Among the 
illustrations are pictures by Millais, Ros- 
setti, La Farge, and Vedder. 
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Lro DaynE. By Margaret Augusta Kel- 
logg. Boston: James H. West Company. 
$1. 50.—The slow development of a soul seek- 
ing freedom and light despite hindering and 
opposing influences, loyal even when walking 
in darkness, and finally meeting death with a 
serene peace, —that is the story of this novel, 
which deals more with inner growth than 
with external events and brings reflection and 
philosophy to its aid. It must be a strong 
novel that can hold the attention of the 
reader through more than five hundred pages, 
especially when it depends not at all on 
variety of incident or animation of style for 
its interest; and there is no doubt that this 
book would gain by compression, especially 
in the earlier chapters, where trifles are too 
much insisted on and discussed. Yet the 
book is written with an earnestness that seems 
to come from the heart by one who has felt 
the strength and beauty of the liberal faith. 
It is surprising that the poor, mangled ver- 
sion of John Burroughs’s beautiful poem, 
‘*Waiting, ’’ should have been allowed to ap- 
pear on page 477. 


LITTLE BERMUDA. By Maria Louise Pool. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.—The name 
of the writer predisposes one to open this 
unexpected book with interest; but it is 
probably an early story, written before the 
more carefully planned and successful novels 
of Miss Pool’s later years. It is intended 
for younger readers. One of the characters 
has occasion to say: ‘‘If we go on saving 
each other’s lives in this manner, it will be 
so awfully tiresome. We shall have to be on 
high horses all the time, and in tears of 
gratitude. The next time you save my life, 
Bermuda, I will say, ‘Thank you,’ just as if 
you had passed me the butter at the table; 
and you can do the same by me.’’ Nothing 
could give a better idea of the book than this 
extract; for each one of the three girls who 
share the honors of the story has her life 
saved at least once, while the little, wilful, 
dark-eyed maiden who gives the book its 
name, is rescued from imminent death three 
times not counting the time she was brought 
by patient devotion through a violent fever. 
The scene is laid in Bermuda. 


UNDER OTIS IN THE PHILIPPINES. By 
Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.25.—In point of promptness, Mr. 
Stratemeyer has managed to keep ahead of all 
his competitors (and they are many) who 
are utilizing historical events of the last two 
years in the preparation of books for boys 
The first of the ‘‘Old Glory Series,’’ Under 
Dewey at Manila, was the first of these books 
on the ground, and was quickly followed by 
A Young Volunteer in Cuba and Fighting in 
Cuban Waters, so that the new book is fourth 
in the set. Nevertheless, it is quite com- 
plete in itself; and its story of present days 
on the island of Luzon and in Manila Bay 
will appeal strongly to the boys and girls for 
whom it is written. One of the three 
brothers, introduced by previous volumes, 
shares in the military operations in the 
Philippines, and helps reduce the great riot 
which broke out when the Tondo district of 
Manila was burned. Mr. Stratemeyer has 
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aimed at historical accuracy, and many inci- 
dents of camp life have been taken directly 
from returned volunteers. 


THE TRAGEDY OF DREYFUS. 
Steevens. New York and London: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.25.—The tragedy which cul- 
minated at Rennes is set in a framework of 
narrative and interpretation in such a way as 
to bring out the salient points of the charac- 
ter and fortunes of Dreyfus. His entourage 
was one of the most dramatic and astonishing 


By G. W. 


that ever surrounded any man put into the - 


criminal’s dock to fight for liberty and life. 
Mr. Steevens attempts to stand far enough 
away to get all the dramatis persone and the 
stage setting in due perspective. It was a 
spectacle such as the world never saw before. 
It purported to be the trial of a man charged 
with being a traitor. It was really a contest 
in which the forces which are making and 
destroying the French republic met in the 
persons of their representatives. Even those 
who have followed the trial in the daily 
press will find this dramatic account a help 
to a final and complete view of the case. 


Brecx’s ForTuNE. By Adele E. Thomp- 
son. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50.— 
Miss Thompson has been known as a writer 
of short stories; but her first book shows that 
she has not underrated her power of produc- 
ing on a larger scale. Beck, the heroine, is 
a bright, eager girl, dependent on the bounty 
of a miserly grandfather, and almost an outcast 
among the girls of her school. At his death 
she inherits what seems to her a large 


VOCAL 
COLLECTIONS. 


Robert Franz. Album of Songs. 
Vol. I., Vol. II., paper. 
Complete boards. 

German and English words. 

Frederick H. Cowen. Album of Songs. 

For Soprano or Tenor. 1.00 

Album of Songs, Vol.1., Vol.lI. Each. 1.00 
Songs by Godard, Gounod, Liszt, Massenet, 
Reinecke, and Sansay. Edited by Miss 
Eleanor W. Everest. Englishand German 
or French words, 

Halfdan Kjerulf. Album of Songs. Eng- 
lish and German words. 1.50 

50 


Each, $.50 
1.25 


Martin Roeder. Song Album. For So- 
arate, Mezzo-soprano, or Tenor. 1. 
Ethelbert Nevin. Album of Songs. 1.25 

Clayton Johns. Songs of Sleep. For So- 
prano or Mezzo-soprano. . 
Maud V. White. Song Album. German 
and English words. 1.00 


THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a Year, Postpaid. 
Single Copies, 25c. A monthly publication ed- 
ited by PHitrp Hate. The musical news of the 
weg oer criticisms, and articles by 
eminent musical writers. SrxTEEN-PAGE Sup- 
PLEMENT OF New Music by celebrated com- 
poe with each number, - Send for premium 
ists. Agents wanted. 


MUSIC REVIEW. 


Published monthly. Subscription, 25c. a year. Two 
or more pieces of copyright music reproduced in 
each number. Biographical sketches and portraits 
of composers, with reproductions of their composi- 
tions, musical news and notes, list and review notices 
of new music, Send 2c, stamp for sample copy. 
We solicit Orders for all Musical Publications, 


OLIVER DITSON CO, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, . . BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., .’ NEW YORK 
J. EB DITSON & CO.,. . PHILADELPHIA, 
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fortune; and, after some natural but mortify- 
ing attempts to impress others with an un- 
wonted magnificence, she comes under the in- 
fluence of a sensible, cultivated family. 
Under their oversight and the advantages of a 
good school, she develops into the kind of 
girl one naturally likes. The pictures of 
boarding-school life are typically varied; and 
the foolish, disobedient girl, who serves as a 
tempter, is not wanting. At the end. Beck 
marries her young guardian, but the love ele- 
ment in the book is slight and curiously re- 
strained. The book is illustrated by Louis 
Meynell. 


THe Livery ADVENTURES OF GAVIN 
HAMILTON. By Molly Elliot Seawell. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—Miss 
Seawell is one of the brightest and breeziest 
writers of books for boys. She writes with 
a dash and spirit that puts her ahead of 
nearly all competitors in this field, and she 
seems equally at home in naval or in military 
operations. She has a vivid sense of the 
picturesque and a ready humor. She loves 
a good jest only less than a bit of heroic 
daring. Her new story is a tale of the days 
of Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa; 
and we see something of both illustrious per- 
sonages, not merely as they appear at court, 
but in other relations. There is never the 
hint of a love-story about it all, unless one 
counts the love of a boy for his mother or 
his devotion to his friend; but it is a good, 
clean, manly story, which boys will not be 
alone in liking. 


Zopiac StoriEs By Blanche Mary Chan- 
ning. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50.—This volume of short stories for chil- 
dren shows more variety and a higher degree 
of literary good taste than one often finds in 
a book for children. There is one story for 
each sign in the Zodiac, and the scene shifts 
from England to Japan, and from the Rocky 
Mountains to Egypt. The connection be- 
tween the story and the sign it represents is 
slight and fanciful; but that is enough to 
give a certain distinction to the tales, which 
are all charmingly written, and imply a 
gentle serenity of feeling and a reverence for 
goodness which are more effective than 
moralizing could possibly be. This may be 
numbered among the best of this season’s 
books for children of twelve or fourteen, 
which is not saying that it may not be en- 
joyed by those both older and younger. 


We Four Grris. By Mary G. Darling. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. {1.25.—This is a 
pleasant story about the summer vacation of 
four good friends, different in character, but 
alike in their fondness for each other and for 
the various occupations and pleasures that 
naturally attract young girls in real life. 
The love story that is delicately woven into 
the mesh of events concerns not one of the 
four, but the good genius of them all,—an 
older lady, in whose happiness they take 
great interest, and who deserves all the good 
that comes to her. The story is not only 
about the interesting incidents that make up 
an eventful summer, but about the character 
development of the girls; and the influence 
of the book is distinctly for good. 
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Notable Books for Christmas Gifts. 


Lowell Times.— The books are very beautiful, and excellently adapted for simple gifts. Their value 
however, is in their contents: self-development, helpfulness, unselfishness, great-hearted manliness, 


The House Beautiful. 


... By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Contents: The Building of the House; House- 
Furnishing ; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furnit- 
ure; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The dear ‘‘To- 
getherness.”’ 

“In ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rey. William 0, Gan- 
nett describes, with a rare combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the essentials of a beauti- 
ful home, giving to flowers, books, and guests, for 
instance, their due place in its furnishing, while 
love is the bond that binds all together in gracious 
influence,”— Literary World. 


Love Does It All. 


.-- By IDA LEIION HILDYARD. 


Contents: The Doctor; ‘At Your Convenance’’; 
The Visit; John Temple and Lucy; ‘‘Me an 
Sunny’; Supreme Joys; Looking In ‘Friendly’’; 
The Dear Young Lady; Love Does It All. 

One of the tenderest and most helpful stories 
ever written. Nothing could besimpler. God bless 
the woman who could write it.”— Christian Regis- 
ter, 


In Love with Love. 
.« By JAMES H. WEST. 

Contents: Transfigurations ; Serenity ; True Great- 
ness; Our Other Selves. 

“There is something singularly fresh and strong 
in Mr. West’s way of putting things. Any one of 
these studies read at night would sweeten a man’s 
slumber, and waken him in the morning to some 
better sense of his great opportunity.’’— Christian 


Register. 


A Child of Nature. 
... By MARION D. SHUTTER. 


Contents: A Wayside Prophet; The Joy in Har- 
vest; Monuments of the Leaves; The Mission of the 
Snowflake; Down to the Lake. 

“Dr, Shutter has a keen zest for Nature, and a 
mind to receive lasting impressions from her mani- 
fold moods in sky, water, cloud, leaf, grass and 
flowers. He makes some charming applications and 
analogues in this volume, which will be prized by 
all who love homilies in stones and running brooks,” 
Minneapolis Journal. 


A Boy’s Life. .. . By HENRY D. STEVENS. 

Contents: Part I., Pictures and Incidents (eight 
een Part II., Sadness and Gladness (six chap- 

ers), 

The story of the spiritual ministry of a boy—a 
book of happy childhood, a book of the immortal 
hope, 5 

“Simply and sweetly told. Every chapter is full 
of tenderness and pathos in describing a happy 
childhood and the gradual unfolding of a beautiful 
character. It is a volume to be put into the hands 
of parents with children, and also of those whose 
arms are empty because loved ones have been 
snatched away.’’— The Advance (Chicago). 


‘¢ As Natural as Life.’’ 


... By CHARLES G. AIPES. 
_Contents: ‘As Natural as Life’; Self-Preserva- 
tion; Heart-Ache and Heart’s-Ease; Numbering 
Our Days. 

“Religion is clarified by such a book as this, for 
‘common things shine with heavenly meaning,’ and 
the divinest things are ‘as natural as life,’?”’— 
To-Day. 


Farther On. . .. FIVE LIFE-STUDIES. 
Contents: The Seeing Eye (E. H. Chapin); Doin: 
What we can (J. V. Blake); The Happy Life (M. J. 
Savage); Novel-Reading (W. L. Bhelton) 3 The Sight 

of Nature (Philip §. Thacher). 

To possess in one choice little volume five such 
papers as this book contains will be a matter of de- 
light to every owner of it, Few such works are 
offered to the public, but the reception they meet 
proves that here is what many earnest people want 
and are seeking. The ability to see and to strive,— 
this of itself brings ‘The Happy Life” and leads 
“Farther On.” The book tells how. 


What Are You Doing Here? 


... By ABRAI1 CONKLIN. 

Contents: Life as a Pilgrimage; Beauties of the 
Way; Dangers of the Way; Companions; Keeping 
to the Right; Blessings in Disguise; Not this Way 
Again; The End of the Road, 

It is rare that a little volume is published so 
charming in its simplicity, yet so strong in its 
capacity to inspire, as the present work. ‘Cannot 
but captivate those who peruse its pages.’’— Cleve- 
land World. 


Being and Doing. 
... FIVE LIFE-STUDIES. 

Contents: Culture without College (William C. 
Gannett) ; Accepting Ourselves(Arthur M. Tschudy) ; 
Beauty of Character (Paul R. Frothingham); Mak- 
ing the Best of It (Samuel M. Crothers); Winter 
Fires (James M. Leighton), 

The titles alone of these fine papers, with their 
authors’ names as above, are full guarantee of the 
high value and simple naturalness of this volume. 
From cover to cover it is packed with just that 
sentiment, counsel, apt quotation, and stirring 
thought, which compel one to go over and over the 


| chapters, and always with fresh uplift and enthu- 


siasm, 


Power and Use. 
. .. By JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Contents: asinine Hardness; Transformation ; 
Work and Rest; The Beseeching God, 

In the reading of this inspiring book the highest 
expectations_will not be disappointed. The succes- 
sive chapters are keen, sympathetic, suggestive, 
and helpful, to an extraordinary degree, They will 
not only bring to many the consciousness of un- 
suspected Power and Use in themselyes, but- the 
book itself will be this to every reader. 


Baltimore American.— There is a tranquil, strengthening, uplifting power in these little books that 
makes one cherish for them, when they have been enjoyed and laid aside, the warm, grateful sentiment 


with which we treasure dear friends, 


Cloth, beveled, neatly stamped, each 50 cents. 
Special white and gold edition, full gilt, in box, each 75 cents. 


‘(&F-HOLIDAY OFFER,— Until Jan. 1, 1900, we will send to one address a selection of any five 
of the above popular works, in either of the attractive editions, for the price of four; that is, five books 
in the handsome 50-cent binding for $2; or five in the special white and gold binding (singly 75 cents) 


for $3.00. 


JAMES H, WEST COMPANY, Publishers, 79 Milk Street, Boston, 
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WEE Lucy’s SEcRET. By Sophie May. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Sophie May has 
not lost her old-time skill in reporting the 
conversations of small children, and it is 
quite possible that the children of to-day 
enjoy the funny mistakes and bright sayings 
of wee Lucy quite as much as their mothers 
enjoyed little Prudy and Dotty Dimple. 
One of the apt chapters of the new book ap- 
peared as a short story in the Christian Regis- 
ter a few months ago, and small readers of 
‘“A Violet Tea-party’’ will like to know 
what went before and after in Lucy’s experi- 
ences. May it bé long before Sophie May 
puts aside her facile pen! 


BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. By W. P. 
Drury. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.—The fourteen tales of land and sea 
which Major Drury of the Royal Marines has 
collected in this volume are distinguished 
by the freshness and variety of the subjects 
chosen and the directness of the style. Two 
or three are sad, and the tragic note is struck 
more than once; while others show a skilful 
blending of the humorous and. the pathetic, 
and there are interludes of pure fun. All the 
stories are masculine in spirit and vigorous 
in handling, rather after the Kipling model 
suggested by the title. 


RosALBA. By Olive Pratt Rayner. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.—This is a story of consider- 
able interest, well planned and _ clearly 
written. The chief character gives her un- 
usual name to the story. She is herself 
unusual, but rather happily so. There is a 
good deal of the unexpected judiciously re- 
vealed throughout the book, keeping the in- 
terest ever fresh. In addition to the plot and 
to the very pretty scenic effects, especially 
those in the Italian hills, the story provides 
some excellent studies in the attractions and 
repulsions of delicate human character. 


Miscellaneous. 


Early in the field is the Year Book for 
1900, which may be had on application to 
E. H. Moore, 314 Baldwin Street, Elmira, 
N.Y. It is prepared with a helpful, bright 
quotation for every day in the year, and is 
printed on antique paper, with artistic de- 
signs. The selections représent a wide range 
of writers, and have been grouped with care. 
The book is sent, postpaid, for 60 cents. 


Among the low-priced Christmas books, 
dainty with white and gold covers and illus- 
trated by really good pictures, including full- 
page reproductions of Correggio’s ‘‘Night’’ 
and Murillo’s ‘‘Angel,’’ is a translation of 
L’ Angelo,—a Christmas sketch from the 
French of L. D. Ventura. It was first pub- 
lished several years ago, but has recently 
been placed on sale again, and may be had 
from DeWolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. 


Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. of Boston 
publish the neat little books, issued monthly, 
under the general name of ‘‘The Cambridge 
Literature Series.’’ Zhe Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal, to which is added a dozen other poems 
by Lowell, is edited with an introduction 
and notes by Ellen A. Vinton of Wellesley 
College. The introduction includes a sketch 
of Lowell’s life, chronology, a brief critical 
study, the story of the quest of the Holy 
Grail, suggestions for the student, and a 
bibliography. A later nymber of the same 
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New Books 


MIFFLIN & CO.’S | 


History and Biography. 


THE DUTCH AND QUAKER 
COLONIES IN AMERICA 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

Two delightful volumes, which describe, the 
origin and growth of the colonies of New York 
and Pennsylvania. 


THE END OF AN ERA 

A very interesting and candid book on the 

Southern Confederacy, by JoHN S. WISE. 

Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 

The Outlook says: “This is a work of com- 
pelling interest. It is a particularly charming, 
if at times somewhat effusively related, autobi- 
ography; but it has greater value as a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of American history.” 


REMINISCENCES 


1819-1899. By JuLIA WARD Howe. With 
numerous portraits and other illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

Mrs. Howe’s long and unusually rich expe- 
rience, her acquaintance with illustrious per- 
sons in America and Europe, her active in- 
terest in the great questions of her time, and 
her uncommon literary power, combine to make 
her Reminiscences a book of intense interest. 
It is richly supplied with attractive portraits. 


MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST 
By P. KroporTkKin. With three portraits. 
Small 8vo, $2.00. 


A book of extraordinary interest. Hardly 
any man of this generation has had a more 


varied and adventurous life than Prince Kro-, 
potkin, the famous Russian revolutionist. Aside’ 


from the fascination of the story, the book is 
of great value for its views of European social 
and political conditions. 


CONTEMPORARIES 
Delightful papers on Emerson, Whittier, 
Whitman, “H. H.,” Garrison, Phillips, Sum- 
ner, etc., by THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGIN- 
son, author of “ Cheerful Yesterdays,” etc. 
12mo, $2.00. 


HORACE BUSHNELL 


An admirable book on a great light of the 


American pulpit, by THEODORE T. MUNGER, 
D.D. With two portraits. 12mo, $2.00. 


LIFE OF EDWIN M.- STANTON 


A work of remarkable interest on Lincoln’s 
great War Secretary, by Georce C. Gor- 
HAM. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


AND HIS FRIENDS 


A fascinating book of biography and remi- 
niscence by EDWARD EVERETT HAtg, D.D. 


With 48 portraits and other illustrations. | 


8vo, $3.00. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS 


OF JOHN M. FORBES 
The story of a princely American. Edited 
by his daughter, SARAH F. HuGHeEs. With 
portraits, map, and facsimile. 2 vols. 8vo. 
$5.00. 


Essays. 


|A CENTURY OF SCIENCE 
|AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By JoHn Fiske. With 8 maps. 2 vols. 


By Joun Fiske. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

A book of uncommon value and charm, con- 
taining among other papers: A Century of 
Science; The Doctrine of Evolution, its Scope 
and Purport; Edward Livingston Youmans; 
The Part played by Infancy in the Evolution 
of Man; Sir Harry Vane; The Arbitration 
Treaty; Francis Parkman; Edward Augustus 
Freeman; Irish Folk-tales. 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD 


A companion volume to “The Idea of God” 


and “The Destiny of Man.” By JoHN FIsKE. 


16mo, $1.00. 

This book discusses, in Mr. Fiske’s large and 
luminous way, the mystery of evil, the cosmic 
roots of love and self-sacrifice, and the ever- 
lasting reality of religion. 


IS POLITE SOCIETY POLITE? 


AND OTHER ESSAYS 

By Jut1a WarD Howe. With a portrait. 

Square 8vo, $1.50. 

A book of great interest for thoughtful read- 
ers, with papers on Greece Revisited, Aristoph- 
anes, Dante and Beatrice, The Halfness of 
Nature, The Salon in America, Paris. 


RELIGIO PICTORIS 
By HELEN BIGELOW MERRIMAN, author of 
“What shall Make us Whole?” 12mo, $1.50. 
Mrs. Merriman’s book shows from the stand- 
point of the artist the fundamental unity be- 
tween things material and spiritual. It deals 
with the problems of life and religion in a pro- 
found and illuminating way. 


HOW MUCH IS LEFT OF THE 


|OLD DOCTRINES? 


By WasHINcTon GLADDEN, D.D., author of 

“Who wrote the Bible?” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A book of notable value, showing how the 
doctrines of the Christian Church have been 
modified by recent thought, yet all that is es- 
sential remains unshaken. 


|GOD’S EDUCATION OF MAN 


By Wm. DeWirr Hypz, D.D., President of 

Bowdoin College. 16mo, $1.25. 

Dr. Hyde here states the great doctrines of 
religious life and thought in forms that appeal 
to the experience of men of to-day. The spirit 
of the divine education, its method, its purpose, 
its successes and seeming failures,— all ‘these 
are treated with much acuteness of thought and 
in a vigorous style. 


THE AMERICAN IN HOLLAND 
By WILLIAM ELLiot GrirFis, D.D., author 
of “ The Pilgrims in their Three Homes,” etc. 
With a map and illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
Dr. Griffis has made five journeys in Holland, 
and in this book he gives in an unconventional 
way the rich results of his tours. 


DIONYSOS AND IMMORTALITY 
The Greek Faith in Immortality as affected 
by the Rise of Individualism. A small book 
of great value, by BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, 
President of the University of California. 
16mo, $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


BOSTON. 
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series gives us Longfellow’s Evangeline, 


edited in somewhat the same manner by'|) 


Agnes Lathe, late Associate Professor of 
English in the Woman’s College of Balti- 
more. The series will include most of the 
books required for entrance into college. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. continue the ‘‘What 
is Worth While Series.’’ These books gen- 
erally consist of a single essay by some well- 
known writer, bound in white covers, and 
sold for 35 cents each. Henry Drummond’s 
address on The City without a Church and his 
Programme of Christianity speak out his 


warm sympathy with the deep needs of hu-| 


manity and his conception of the fit work for 
the followers of Jesus, under which he would 


include everything that makes for a better | 


social order. Orison Swett Marden writes of 
Cheerfulness as a Life Power and Character 
the Grandest Thing in the World, illustrating 
both topics with apt anecdotes. Zhe Charm 
of Jesus is translated from the German of 
Gustav Zart by Walter Rauschenbusch. ~- It 


sketches the attitude of Jesus to man and}, 


to nature, and then dwells on the habitual 


temper of his mind, unchanging through all} 


-events. In Zhe Passing of Self, John Frank- 
lin Genung writes of a pure good will that 
reaches beyond the standard set by the Golden 


Rule, and of the manhood that finds self- |: 


denial the source of practical well-being and 
happiness. Rev. J. R. Miller, who has 
written many books for the solace of man- 
kind, meditates on the one hundred and 
twenty-first Psalm in Unto the Hills, and 
shows that it is good for man to look up and 
not down. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
Keats’ Complete Poetical Works and Letters. $2.00. 
i ester and Other Short Plays. By Caro 


1.50. 


v by Joseph B. 
Gilder. $1.50. 
From D.A Dpleton & Co., Boston. _ 
The Book of Knight and Barbara. By David Starr 
ordan. $1. ce i 
e Treasure Ship. By Hezekiah Butterworth. $1.50. 
The Story of Magellan. By Hezekiah Butterworth. See 
- FromJames H. West Company, Boston. 
The Little Heroes of Matanzas. By Mary B. Carret, 50 
cents. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
The Future of the American Negro. By Booker T. 
“Washington. ; 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
A History of Textual Criticism, By Marvin R. Vincent, 
DD. 75cetts. 3 i 
New Testament Timesin Palestine. By Shailer Matthews. 


ents. 
Exisclopeedia Biblica. Vol. I, $5.00. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
More Colonial Homesteads. By Marion Harland. $3.00. 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent Painters. By 


Hubbard. +75» 
Elbert Hubbard.” $2.7 By Richard Arnold Greene. 


Songs from the Psalter. 

$1.25. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Evolution by Atrophy. By Jean Demoor, Jean Massart, 
“and Kemile Vanderbelde. $1.50. : 
From Funk & Wagnaills verlag tg New Vork. 

A Year's Prayer-meeting Talks, By Rev. Louis. Albert 

Banks. $1.00. ¢ ; 


Music Received. 

From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Good-night, 
voice. By J. C. Macy. d 
To Her, Song. For low voice. 


By Eugene Cowles. 
Come to me, All ye that, Labor. 


Sacred song. For high 


voice, With violin obligato. By Bruno Oscar Klein. 
Life without Love. Song. For medium voice. By 

Arthur G. Lewis. i. " . 
Ever and Aye. Song. For medium voice. By Archie 


acDonald. 
join the Dance. For the piano. By Paul Opper. 

Corns dat Days. Forthe piano, For two or four hands. 

By Paul Opper. 

From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 

The Bells of Shandon. Song. By Joseph P. Burns. 
*“Jye lost my Ticket, Captain.””_ Song with chorus ar- 

ranged for quartette. By Bert Harris. 
Love’s Wooing. For the piano. By Samuel S. Aronson. 
Her Little Ivied Cottage. Song. a Joseph P. Burns, 
L. A. S. Two-step. For the piano. By W. F. Sudds. 
Old Black Joe. For violin and piano, By Stephen C. 


Foster. Arranged by Dave Braham. | 
My Old reese ome. For violin and piano, By 
Ste hen C. Foster, Arranged by Daye B ‘ 


am, 
Rover Live alway. Song. For baritone or bass, By 
oseph P, Burns, : ne | 


‘HANY. Pittsburg. By S. H. CHuRoH, 


Little agit Good-night. Song. For high | 
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A Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and: Thought. 


EACH WEEKLY NUMBER contains, without abridgment, the 


most interesting and important contributions to the peri- 
odicals of Great Britain and the Continent. 


ALL DEPARTMENTS of knowledge and discussion which in- 
terest intelligent readers, with fiction and poetry. 
“ ORIGINAL FRANSLATIONS of striking articles from Conti- 


tinental sources are made expressly for the magazine by 
its own staff of translators. 


A SHORT STORY and an instalment of a Serial Story will 
appear in each issue. 


A MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT presents readings from the most 
important new books, editorial notes on books and au- 
thors, and a list of the books of the month. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 a year. 


Single numbers, 15 cts. 


FREE 


NEW BOOKS 


HISTORIC TOWNS OF THE 


MIDDLE STATES 


‘Bdited by Lyman P. Powrtz, D.D. Uniform 


with ‘Historic Towns of New England,” ete. 
With Introduction by Dr. Albert Shaw. 
With over 150 illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, 
in a box, $3.50. 

CONTENTS: Albany. By W. W. BATTERSHALL. 
Saratoga. By ELLEN H. WALWORTH. Schenec- 
tady. By Jupson 8.LANDON. Newburg. By ADE- 
LAIDE SKEEL. Tarrytown. By H. W. MABIE. 
Brooklyn. By HARRINGTON PuTNAM. New York. 
By J. B. Giuper. Buffalo. By RowLanp B. Ma- 
Philadel- 
Princeton. By 
Wilmington. By E. N. VALLAN- 


phia. By TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
'W. M. SLOAN. 
DIGHAM. 


HISTORIC TOWNS OF 
NEW ENGLAND 


Edited by Lyman P. Powrtn. With Introduc- 
tion by George Perry Morris. With 160 illus- 
trations, 8vo, gilt top, in box, $3.50. 


| “Mr, Powell has rendered a most anpartant ser- 
vice to the cause of American history. The present 
‘volume is a unique and valuable contribution to 
the literature of our national origin.”— The Review 
of Reviews, 


LIFE BEYOND DEATH 


By Mxnor J. Savace, D.D, 8yo, $1.50. 


| A review of the growth and changes of belief on 
the subject and a study of the present attitude of 
the Church and of scientific investigation, together 
with a consideration of the question whether per- 
sonal existence after death is capable of demon- 
stration, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 AND 29 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK, 


wa le oe oceans te GU 
Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations, 
By ProtaP CHUNDER Mozoompar. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
“Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 


| gilt, $2.00. . 0 


A REMARKABLE OFFER. 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THE LIVING AGE may receive with it THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
or PUBLIC OPINION for only $6.75 a year; or for $7.25 HARPER’S MONTHLY or SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, or any other $3.00 periodical published in the U.S. 

This offer 's good only to absolutely NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the LIVING AGE. 

To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1900, remitting before Jan. 1, 
the weekly numbers of 1899 issued after receipt of their subscription will be sent FREE 
THE LIVING AGE CO., P.O. Box 5206, Boston. 


Established 1793. 


NUMBER 108 
THE OLD 


FARMER’S ALMANAGK 


For 1900. 
ROBERT B. THOMAS. 


WILLIAM WARE & O0., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


Price, 10 Cents, Interleaved, 20 Cents. 
red and dark green, 


UNITARIAN 
CALENDAR ivi tisha 


facsimile sentiment, written expressly for this use, 
from one of our prominent Unitarians. Price 50 
cents, For sale at Young People’s Religious Union 
Office, 25 Beacon St., Room 11, and at all branch 
headquarters. Special rates to fairs. 

its kind —the only one con- 


The Humboldt taining popular scientific 
Library of Science ¥contetat"onis 


It contains only 

works of acknowl- 
edged excellence by authors in the first rank in the 
world of science. In this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, 
TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought 
in our time. Catalogues free, Send fifteen cents 
for asample volume. 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 
64 Fifth Avenue, - - - - #£=New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 
1. Good Courage. 
2. A Psalm of Labor, 


Block engagement 
Calendar, fine half- 
tone head on cover, 
two styles, in sultan 


is the only publication of 


: GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


a7a Congress Street, = = = Boston, 


$362 
Che Dome. 


Thanksgiving. 


‘Have you cut the wheat in the blowing fields, 
The barley, the oats, and the rye, 

The golden corn and the pearly rice? 
For the winter days are nigh.” 


“We have reaped them all from shore to shore, 
And the grain is safe on the threshing floor.” 


‘Have you gathered the berries from the vine, 
And the fruit from the orchard trees? 

The dew and the scent from the roses and thyme, 
In the hive of the honey-bees?”’ 


“The peach and the plum and the apple are ours, 
And the honey-comb from the scented flowers.”’ 


“The wealth of the snowy cotton-field 
And the gift of the sugar-cane, 

The savory herb and the nourishing root,— 
There has nothing been given in vain.”’ 


‘We have gathered the harvest from shore to shore, 
And the measure is full and brimming o’er.’’ 


Then lift up the head with a song! 

And lift up the hand with a gift! 
To the ancient Giver of all 

The spirit in gratitude lift! 
For the joy and the promise of spring, 

For the hay and the clover sweet, 
The barley, the rye, and the oats, 

The rice and the corn and the wheat, 
The cotton and sugar and fruit, 

The flowers and the fine honey-comb, 
The country, so fair and so free, 

The blessings and glory of home, 

—A melia E. Barr. 


For the Christian Register. 


Blucbird’s Mistake. 


BY MARY HOWELL WILSON. 


In the sunny Southland an orange hung on 
a branch of the mother tree. It swung back 
and forth, looking like a tiny ball among the 
green leaves. 

A bluebird, who had just arrived from the 
North Countrie, flew down to see if the hard 
little ball were something which Mother 
Nature had provided for bluebird’s food. 

‘*Nothing to eat,’’ he chirped. ‘‘Too 
green and hard! What are you good for?’’ 

‘*T can’t guess, unless it’s to bob up and 
down and swing back and forth on this 
branch,’’ said the orange, merrily. ‘‘Where 
did you come from, friend bluebird?”’ 

‘* All the song-birds have left the North; 
and I came with them, of course. Snow and 
cold weather I cannot stand, Still, I waited 
as long as I could for Bettie’s sake, —Bettie, 
the dearest little girl in this beautiful, beau- 
tiful world!’’ And he ended with a trill of 
song which nearly split his little throat. 

‘*My mate and I rent the bird-house just 
outside her window,’’ he continued, ‘‘We 
pay the rent in songs,—a matin song and a 
lullaby every day; and how Bettie ever man- 
ages to awaken without us during the winter 
I cannot tell.’’ Here Mr. Bluebird shook 
his head disapprovingly. ‘‘She is such a 
sleepy child! Ah, you should hear our lul- 
labys! Let me sing you a strain :— 

‘Sleep, sleep, Bettie, sleep. 
Twilight gathers soft and gray. 
Nestlings, wrapped in slumber deep, 
In their cradles swing and sway. 
Deeper shadows near us creep; 

Tiny stars their watch will keep, 
Twinkling bright till dawns the day, 
Sleep, Bettie, sleep! 
Sleep, Bettie, sleep!’’ 
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There were many more verses, but this was 
all the orange heard; for the bluebird crooned 
them so tenderly, so drowsily, that every 
orange on the tree was sound asleep long be- 
fore he finished, and they were only awakened 
by the farewell twitter of the bluebird, as he 
flew off, greatly pleased with the effect of his 
lullaby. Back he came next day, to perch on 
a branch and sing,—sing of the sunshine, the 
flowers, the sweet perfumed air of the South- 
land, ending with a song about the bright- 
eyed little girl in the North, her love for the 
birds and kindly ways with them, 

‘Shall you ever see her again?’’ asked the 
orange. 

**Surely!’’ he cried. 
comes, — 


‘*When the spring 


‘*Swift we will fly, 
My mate and I, 
To the little brown house in the apple-tree, 
Where Bettie is waiting to welcome me! 


If you could only see the interest she takes 
in our nest!’’ he chirped. ‘‘All sorts of bits 
of bright wool and other materials for nest- 
building she will have ready for us. Of 
course you never can see her,’’ with a regret- 
ful little twitter. ‘*The North is so far 
away, and you have no wings. ’’ 

‘*True, I have no wings,’’ said the 
orange, hopefully. ‘‘But I feel quite sure, 
if I could let go my hold on this branch, I 
could roll,—oh, ever so fast, over and over, 
until I should finally reach the far North.’’ 

‘*Dear, dear, nol'’ chirped the bluebird. 
“Why, it is fights and flights away! You 
could never get there, unless you had strong 
wings like myself. Could he, my dear?’’ 
appealing to Lady Bluebird, who had perched 
near him, and was listening to the discus- 
sion. 

**No, no, poor dear!’’ she cried. ‘* How 
any one caz be happy without wings!’’ And 
off she flew, uttering soft little notes of com- 
passion. 

The time came when the orange missed the 
friendly bluebirds. 

“Gone to the North, I suppose,’’ he 
sighed. ‘‘Well, if I could fly, I should fol- 
low. There is nothing for me to do but 
grow and grow round and yellow. What will 
come next I do not know.’’ 

The orange did this work so well that one 
day he was sent to the North,—the roundest, 
brightest orange in the large box of fruit. 

‘*Who would have guessed that I should 
take a journey?’’ he thought. ‘‘It is almost 
as good as having wings. ’’ 

How round and yellow he looked in the 
window of the fruit-store, where he found 
himself a few days later! 

‘‘O mother, may I buy that orange?’’ a 
merry voice cried; and a bright-eyed little 
girl pressed her face against the pane. 

‘Ves, do,’’ whispered the orange, but too 
softly to be heard. However, Bettie ran 
home, with her orange clasped tightly in her 
little brown hand. 

“‘Now don’t roll off!’’ she admonished 
him, as she placed him on the broad win- 
dow-sill. 

Outside a pair of bluebirds were hopping 
on the boughs of a tree, watching with eager 
eyes for crumbs from Bettie. 

‘*See that orange!’’ chirped Mr. Bluebird. 
{‘How it reminds me ‘of the South, and of 
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the poor little orange who so wanted to see 
our Bettie!’’ j 

«So sad!’’ twittered Lady Bluebird. 

“Tt was very painful, my dear,’’ nodding 
his head. ‘‘But I had to tell him, poor fel- 
low! I told him that without wings he could 
never hope to see Bettie, never reach the 
North, Now listen, my dear, I am going 
to sing you a song about him. It is called 
‘The Disappointed Orange.’’’ 

This seemed to the orange so very funny 
that, in trying not to laugh hard enough to 
split his yellow sides, he rolled on the floor. 
There Bettie found him. I wonder if he told 
her all about it. 


Little Rebecca in the Secret Service. 


It was only a square piece of linen cloth, 
on which, in orderly array, were worked, 


first, the alphabet, in both small and capital: 


letters, then the numbers up to fifty, the days 


of the week, the months of the year, and, 


finally, in an elaborate style, a verse of 
Scripture. A genuine, old fashioned sam- 
pler it was, with the owner’s name worked in 
faded blue and red, — 

**Rebecca Marvin, aged fifteen.’’ 

‘*She was my grandmother,’’ said Grand- 
mother Garry, as she spread out the faded 
sampler on her knee, and called our atten- 
tion to how well it was done. 

‘*How many years ago did it happen?”’ 

‘*Over a hundred years ago. Rebecca 
lived in this very house: her father built it. 
She must have been a pretty girl; for she was 
a pretty young lady: her picture testifies to 
that. She had dark blue eyes and red 
cheeks, and her hair was curly and abundant. 
But the adventure of the sampler happened 
when she was a very young girl. It was dur- 
ing the Revolution, you know; and there 
were exciting times down this way. 

‘*One day, some time after the battle of 
Lexington, when Rebecca ran upstairs to tell 
her father that dinner was ready, she found 
him pacing up and down the room, with 
hurried, restless strides. 

** ‘What is the matter, dear father?’ asked 
the little maid, slipping her hand in his, and 
raising herself on tiptoe, so that she could 
kiss him. 

***T am puzzled how to get a message to 


Capt. Gray, who is stationed five or six 
miles down the road,’ said her. father, 
anxiously. 


“**Can’t you send James or Pete?’ 

“**Oh, yes; but there is danger that my 
messenger may be captured by the British, 
and my plan would be discovered by the 
enemy. James and Pete, though trustworthy 
servants, would, if taken, immediately be- 
tray themselves. No: I must have some one 


who would not be easily suspected, and who, 


oe ee ee a 


ee aT 
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if caught, would keep cool and evade ex-. 


posure, ” 

‘* *Father,’ said Rebecca, her dark eyes 
glowing, ‘let me go.’ 

***Voul’ exclaimed her father. ‘Why, 
my dear child, you are so afraid of the red- 
coats that you never dare go out alone; and 
here you are talking of going several miles 
down a road frequented by the very soldiers 
you fear so greatly!’ : 

“«*But, father, I don’t think they would 
hurt me!’ 

***But the letter, child,—if they found 
that?’ 

** *Ah, but they won’t. 
a way to hide it.’ 

“se ‘How?’ 

“*The girl drew her father’s head down, 
and whispered in his ear. 

‘© *Now won’t that do?’ she added, aloud. 

**Her father smiled, well pleased. 

***It is a wise thought, my child, for one 
of your years.’ 

‘*Then his face grew grave, and he re- 
sumed his walk up and down the room. He 
could not endure the thought of exposing his 
child to the least danger. But it was a time 
when every patriot was obliged to venture 
much. So, with a silent prayer, he turned 
to Rebecca. 

‘* “Well, child, it shall be as you say. 
But be discreet. Avoid travellers as much as 
possible. If you meet any one on the road, 
and are asked where you are going, you say, 
politely, that you are on your way to your 
Uncle and Aunt Gordon’s, who are known to 
be stanch Tories. So you will not be easily 
suspected; and it will be no falsehood, for 
you may stay there all night, Be sure and 
deliver this paper into Capt. Gray’s hands, 
and give it to no one else.’ 

**Karly the next morning a young girl 
might have been seen tripping briskly down 
the road. Several miles had been traversed 
in safety, when, just as she came to a turn, 
she heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs, and, 
turning round, saw in the distance two men, 
wearing the dreaded British uniform, coming 
over the hill. 

**She could not conceal herself, even if 
there had been time; for the road was no 
longer bordered by woods. And she sum- 
moned up all her courage, for she knew that 
the critical moment had arrived, 

‘*Without seeming to notice their ap- 
proach, Rebecca sat down on a mossy stone 
by the roadside, and, opening her basket, 
took out first her sampler and then her 
lunch. She sat there, eating and sewing, 
until the officers came up, 

** “Hello!’ cried one. 
going, my lass?’ 

**Rebecca tossed her curls, 

‘* *A visiting, sir: Iam going to see my 
uncle and aunt in Boston.’ 

‘**And pray what may your uncle’s name 
be?’ 

** *Gordon, if you please, sir.’ 

** Gordon!’ repeated the officer. ‘Oh, I 
know him,—a good Royalist. I am glad 
such a pretty maid is not a rebel. Butr look 


out that the Yankees. don’t shoot you.’ 


I have thought of 


‘Where are you 


Then, turning to his companion, he said, | 


*Come on, major!’ 
‘But the latter, an older man, lingered, 
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saying: ‘Humph! How do you know the 
girl speaks the truth? She may be a rebel, 
and have some important message. What 
have you in your bag, my child?’ 

‘* “My crewels, sir, for working on my 
sampler,’ she replied, looking up at him. 
She untied the bag, smiling, and emptied 
the contents in her lap, 

‘* *But, child’—persisted the officer, when 
he was interrupted by his companion, saying 
impatiently :-— 

“**Bother, major! You are as fussy as an 
old hen! There is no use tarrying here: we 
must be gone. Come!’ 


‘‘The red-coats galloped away in a cloud] 


of dust; and Rebecca gave a sigh of relief, 
as she patted her sampler caressingly. For, 
my dears, what do you think? It was in the 
lining of her sampler that she had concealed 
her father’s letter! 

‘*Ere many hours more had rolled away, 
Rebecca had reached the American camp, 
and delivered the papers into the hands of 
Capt. Gray. Then she went on her way; 
and by early afternoon she reached her aunt’s 
house, where she received a hearty welcome, 
for the old lady, though a Tory, was very 
fond of her brave little niece. 

**Rebecca went to church the next day; 
and very still she sat, enjoying the music, 
and watching the fine ladies with their long 
velvet trains and their hair rolled high on 
their heads. Then the officers, too,—how 
their scarlet uniforms brightened up the 
gloomy interior! 

‘*Ves, they were all very fine and dazzling; 
but for all that there was a demure-faced 
rebel lass, who sat up in the high-backed 
pew, with her hands folded in a prim way in 
front of her, and her young heart all in a 
joyful flutter. 

**And so, you see, my dears, there is good 
reason why the descendants of Rebecca Mar- 
vin should prize this sampler. When she 
reached the venerable age of ninety-two, she 
gave it to me; and I have ever kept it as a 
precious relic.’’—Sadbdath-school Visitor. 


A Monkey’s Politeness. 


I was amused at an act of politeness I once 
witnessed on the part of a monkey, that had 
a very peculiar effect on my dog. One day 
an Italian organ-grinder, accompanied by a 
trained monkey, wandered into our town; 
and the man stopped before my house to 
play. The monkey was an intelligent little 
fellow, and was attired in a jacket and cap, 
While his master was grinding out the music, 
the monkey hopped down from the organ, 
where he had been sitting, and, jumping the 
fence, came up into my yard. He was at 
once spied by a fox-terrier of mine, and the 
dog made a rush at him. The monkey 
awaited the onset with such undisturbed tran- 
quillity that the dog halted within a few feet 
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of him to reconnoitre. Both animals took a 
long, steady stare at each other, when sud- 
denly the monkey raised his paw, and grace- 
fully saluted his enemy by raising his hat. 
The effect was magical. . The dog’s head and 
tail dropped; and he sneaked off into the 
house, and would not leave it until he was 
satisfied that his polite but mysterious guest 
had departed. —Sz. Louis Globe-Democrat 


Thanksgiving. 


I thank thee, Father, for the care 
Which fills my life and makes it fair ; 
The sunshine and the pleasant rain, 
The seed which grows to golden grain; 
The tender love surrounding me: 
For all these gifts so sent to me 

I thank thee. 

— Primary Education. 


Hawk and Hens. 
We hear of happy families of animals. A 
novel case of this kind is now told. A 


gentleman in Maryland has succeeded in tam- 
ing a hawk and in teaching it to live on the 
most amicable terms in a hennery, enjoying 
the companionship of the hens and turkeys, 
and apparently not knowing that they ought 
to be enemies, not friends. —Z xchange. 


There once was a lady whose dream 
Was to feed a black cat on whipped cream; 
But the first cat she found 
Spilled the cream on the ground, 
And she fed a whipped cat on black cream. 
—David Starr Jordan. 


Little Mary, aged five years, was greatly 
interested in the story of the Good Samari- 
tan, as related by her Sunday-school teacher. 
Upon her return home, she gave her mother a 
vivid account of the selfishness of the priest 
and the Levite. ‘‘But,’’ added she, ‘‘by and 
by a good American came by, and helped the 
poor man!’’ 


Case of Cruelty.—A little girl, whose 
acquaintance with the zodlogical wonders of 
creation was limited, was looking at one of 
the elephants in Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
while on her first visit to that popular resort. 
Observing that the animal stood motionless 
near a watering-trough, she said: ‘‘Poor 
thing! Why don’t they lift up his trunk and 
fasten it back, so he can drink?’’ 


A TONIC 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Half a teaspoonful in half a glass of 
water, refreshes and invigorates the 
entire system. A wholesome tonic. 
Genuine bears name HorsFrorp’s on wrapper, 


“THE POT CALLED THE KETTLE BLACK.” 
BECAUSE THE HOUSEWIFE DIDN’T USE 


SAPOLIO. 


. Good News. 
$. 


When Herakles, his twelve great labors done, 
To Calpe came, and there his journey stayed, 
He raised two pillars toward the evening sun, 
And carved them by a goddess’ subtle aid. 
Upon their shafts were sacred legends traced, 
And round the twain a serpent cincture placed : 
? Twas at this point the primal world stood still, 
And of Atlantis dreamed, with baffled will. 


When the young West rose from the ocean hoar, 
The rich, the many-delved, the many-sown, 

She caught the symbol from the Old World shore, 
And, past gainsaying, made it all her own. 

In mint and mart, on every lading quay, 

The pillars and the wreathing serpent see! 

But ye, her prospered sons, do not forget 

Atlantis lies beyond the pillars yet. 


— Edith M. Thomas. 


A Church and its Ministers, 


The Second Church of Boston, by a digni- 
fied celebration, reminds its members and all 
its friends of its distinguished history for 
two centuries and a half. The occasion sug- 
gests some interesting lessons in that story of 
the union of the higher life with the life of 
the flesh, which is called ecclesiastical his- 
tory. 

Unfortunately, this history is generally 
written by men of a priestly turn, who are 
only interested in the twopenny annals of 
men of their own sort, and therefore read 
little more than these annals. But, in truth, 
no history is of much value except as it illus- 
trates the sway of a few infinite ideas. And 
any real ecclesiastical history, of any real 
worth to its readers, shows us how the ideas 
of absolute religion have elevated, in centu- 
ries of centuries, that brutish life of the be- 
ginning, which might be the life of cave- 
dwellers or of chimpanzees. 

Now there is no period of history and no 
place on the world’s surface in which such 
study is more curious and valuable than the 
period since 1649 in our New England, of 
which Boston is the nucleus, or working 
centre. 

In 1649 a Congregational church was a 
novelty in Christendom. As late as 1602 the 
Scrooby congregation was the only such con- 
gregation in the world. In 1631 there were 
eight or ten. A few years more passed, and 
John Cotton gave to these Independent 
churches the name of Congregational. From 
1630 to 1649 one such church had met the 
need of prosperous Boston. People who 
think that in those times everybody ‘‘went 
to meeting’’ might well occupy themselves in 
inquiring how the church-goers of a town of 
six thousand people managed in 1648, when 
on Sunday morning they arrived at the First 
Church, at the head of State Street. 

The first church had miscalculated the 
growth of the new Boston. Supposing that 
the head of State Street would be its centre, 
they had built their meeting-house and their 
town-house there. - But it found that this was 
quite at the South End,—that people pre- 
ferred to live farther north, nearer to the 
ferry ; and so the Second Church selected for 
its house of worship the point which it occu- 
pied for nearly two hundred years, which now 
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is used by a Catholic church. Here, and 
from its later centres, it has well justified 
the theory of the fathers, —that there may be 
a church without a bishop, as, in time, the 
Commonwealth learned from just such churches 
that there can be a State without a king: 

All the ministers of this church have been 
respected in their time. The memory of 
some has survived whose names are woven in 
with the web of our literary or political his- 
tory. The two Mathers, father and son, and, 
in our own time, Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Henry Ware, have made a mark in history 
which is not easily obliterated. 

It is the fashion of ignorant people to use 
the name of the Mathers as synonymous with 
narrow bigotry. I observe, also, that each 
Mather is always spoken of as if he were the 
other, or, rather, as if there were but one. 

Yet we owe half what we know of the de- 
tails of the development of Boston and its 
history to the habit of Cotton Mather of in- 
teresting himself in the detail of the work of 
the time, and in preaching about it. Inocu- 
lation for the small-pox, for instance, was 
introduced by him and by Boylston, though 
the mob of Boston was smashing their win- 
dows because they did so. Canon Fremantle 
himself would not be able to make a wider 
list of subjects for sermons than we have in 
the catalogue of those preached by Cotton 
Mather. 

In the sister North End church the Eliots 
—men of great tenderness of nature, one 
would say, and eager to serve the Lord ina 
fervent spirit, which made them active in all 
practical work—discharged their duties in 
that transition period between 1750 and 1813, 
when Boston, which had been a ship-build- 
ing and fishing town, changed into one of the 
great commercial cities of the world. In the 
same period it learned and taught the lesson 
that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, is better than any government 
administered by any viceroy. In this transi- 
tion, and in the lessons it taught the world, 
these two faithful men bore their fair share. 

Before the younger Eliot had died, Ralph 
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Waldo Emerson was born in this same “Bos: 


ton. When, ,in 1878, Dean Stanley left’ 


America, he said he had heard sermons in 
the churches of all evangelical communions 


here,—that it made no difference what was 


_|the pulpit: ‘‘the preacher was always Emer- 


son.’’ Nobody would say that Emerson in- 
vented the doctrine of the ‘‘immanent pres- 
ence of God,’’=—the announcement that the 
reign of God is at hand. But it is certain 
that, for the world of English-speaking 
people, he made such a statement of it that 
the wayfaring man, though he were a fool, 
took it to heart as never before. I was as- 
sured not long since that more than two 
million copies of the cheap editions of his 
‘*Essays’’ have been printed in America. It 
would seem that in every fourth household of 
America there is a copy. 

It is a credit to Boston that in its schools 
and churches such a man was educated, and 


wrought out his own deliverance and the de-, 


liverance of a large part of the world. 

For our own communion, and by its agency 
for the larger world outside, Henry Ware, 
the son of the other Ware who bore the same 
name, rendered service which cannot be over- 
estimated. There was danger, of course, 


‘that in the battle with a case-hardened Cal- 


vinism men should become sour and hard, — 
danger that, in overthrowing the tools .of 
medizval theology, men should lose the 
gentleness and sweetness of religion. There 
was even more danger that, in accepting 
reason as a guide instead of tradition, men 
should become horribly reasonable, should 
become what, with a fair enough horror, our 
age derides as ‘‘rationalistic.’? More than 
once in history has such numbness stolen over 
men when they measured the universe with 
their own tape. They forgot they were chil- 
dren of God. Henry Ware, of the Second 
Church, in his work there and in his inspira- 
tion of hundreds of preachers who loved and 
honored him, saved them from this danger. 
He was indeed a fountain of living waters. 
Those who drank from it did not go back to 
the cisterns. Epwarp E. HALE. 
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A Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anni- 
versary. 


Three impressive services commemorated 
_the-two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Second Church on Sunday, November 
19. In the morning Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
the pastor, and Rev. Edward A. Horton de- 
livered addresses, in which the long and hon- 
orable record of the church was fittingly dwelt 
upon; and the service was made doubly not- 
able by the presentation to the church of four 
fine memorials,—a window, ‘‘Minister’s 
Memorial,’’ to George Henry Eager; a win- 
dow, ‘‘Courage and Charity,’’ to William 
W. Warren; a mosaic, ‘'Truth,’’ to John W. 
Leighton; and an Ionic tablet to Frederick 
W. Lincoln,—all presented by the families. 

Mr. Van Ness reviewed the eventful history 
of the church from the time when the first 
meeting-house was built of wood in North 
Square. This was burned in 1676; and 
another meeting-house was destroyed by the 
British in 1775, after which the society wor- 
shipped in the new brick church on Hanover 
Street. In 1856 the church on Bedford Street 
was built, and reproduced on its present site 
in 1874. It has had a notable list of minis- 
ters. In closing, Mr. Van Ness paid a grate- 
ful tribute to the memory of George H. 
Eager, whose family presented the ‘‘Minis- 
ter’s Memorial’? window, representing In- 
crease Mather protesting against the granting 
of the requests of the king’s commissioners 
by the General Court. 

-Gen. W. W. Blackmar followed, speaking 
of the noble laymen of the church who have 
done distinguished service for city, State, 
and country, foremost among them the late 
Hon. Frederick W. Lincoln, who, he said, 
found a sufficient testimony to his character 
in the fact that he was seven times chosen 
mayor of Boston, at a time when the com- 
munity was obliged to select its men of high- 
est character for the public service. He 
closed by presenting in behalf of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s family a bronze tablet commemorative 
of his connection with the church,—‘‘Lin- 
coln and the Children,’’ a bronze memorial 
tablet. Rev. E. A. Horton made an ad- 
dress, offering to the church society the Will- 
iam W. Warren window, representing Saint 
Martin and Dorcas as types of courage and 
charity. A beautiful mosaic tablet, represent- 
ing ‘‘Truth,’’ with key, sword, and torch, 
was then unveiled over the pulpit; and Mr. 
Horton emphasized the fitness of the design 
as a memorial of John W. Leighton, in 
whose name it was designed. Mr. Stephen 
M. Crosby, as a senior lay officer of the 
church, accepted the memorials in the name 
of the society. 

An afternoon service was held in charge of 
the Young People’s Religious Union con- 


nected with the church. President Walter P. 


Eaton spoke on the life and work of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson; and Miss Alice L. Higgins 
unveiled a bust of Emerson, the work of Sid- 
ney H. Morse. In the evening a large 
audience assembled, and listened to addresses 
by Rev. E. J. Prescott, minister of the First 
Church in Salem, Rev. Eugene Shippen, 
minister of the First Church in Dorchester, 
Rev. James Eells, pastor of the First Church 


in Boston, Rev. James De Normandie of the 
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First Church in Roxbury, and Rev. George 
A. Gordon, pastor of the Third Church (Old 
South). The speakers all referred with 
earnest appreciation to the power of that 
Puritanism out of which their respective 
churches were born. 

On Monday morning the Branch of the 
Alliance connected with the Second Church 
held a conference, and discussed what women 
have done since the church was founded. 
The first speaker was Mrs. Mary P. Wells 
Smith, whose paper on ‘‘Literature’’ was 
most comprehensive, covering the work of 
women from the first timid efforts up to the 
present time, when a broad, smooth way has 
been made for the younger writers. 

Mrs. Emily A. Fifield read a paper on 
‘*Education,’’ which set forth the gradual 
elevation of educational standards. Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells told of the advance from 
individual to organized work in philan- 
thropy; and Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
speaking for theology, summed up woman’s 
share of work and influence in the church. 

On Monday evening the church was 
crowded for the closing exercises of the an- 
niversary. An orchestra of thirty players and 
a chorus of sixty voices supplied a fine musi- 
cal programme. Mr. Stephen M. Crosby 
presided. Rev. Francis G. Peabody spoke 
on ‘*The Influence of the Second Church in 
Literature.’’ He found a striking coincident 
in the connection between the church and lit- 
erature. ‘‘If we divide the two hundred and 
fifty years into two periods, we find two 
names, both of ministers of this ancient 
church, —Cotton Mather, who was the incar- 
nation of Puritanism, and Ralph, Waldo 
Emerson, the prophet of American spirit.’ 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., spoke 
upon ‘‘The Influence of the Church for Re- 
ligious Independence, ’’ saying that the real 
illustration of such a subject was in the lives 
of the thousands who had been trained at the 
church, their children, and the influence they 
exerted. 


The Ottawa Church, 


BY REV. ALBERT WALKLEY. 


Through the Register I wish to tell our 
Unitarian people about our church in Ottawa, 
Can. The superintendent of the Middle 
States and Canada. Rev. Mr. Morehouse, 
felt that Ottawa was an important centre, 
and therefore started a church here. “It is 
the capital of the Dominion of Canada, and 
one of the most rapidly growing cities in our 
country. Canada itself is growing, is be- 
coming in every true sense a nation. 

Long ago we ought to have had a church 
in Ottawa. By not having a church, we have 
lost many Unitarians, who moved here from 
either Montreal or Toronto or the United 
States. By this time, if we had begun ten 
years ago, the capital would have had one of 
the strongest of our churches. 

But that is past. Now we are at work. 
Our people are but a handful compared with 
the other churches; but we are a hopeful 
handful. We have purchased a building lot, 
with a frontage on one of the public squares 
or parks of one hundred feet. We were 
either wise or fortunate, perhaps both, in the 
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selection of our lot. The resident centre is 
moving to that part of the city. We paid 
$1,000 for it last April, and now we could 
sell it for over $1,500. This lot is paid for. 

We are trying to put up a neat, substantial 
stone church, to seat about two hundred and 
fifty people. This church will cost us about 
#7,000, We purpose using the basement for 
Sunday-school and social purposes. 

Our plan is to borrow from the Building 
and Loan Fund $2,500. We will raise among 
ourselves about $2,500. Now we wish help 
in raising the balance. 

It would be unwise in our people to permit 
the erection of a poor building in this cap- 
ital city. A good church here will be a 
centre of influence throughout the Dominion. 
The Parliament mee's here once every year, 
and is in session for four or five months. 


Thanksgiving 
China »» Glass 


Never was our stock of Dinner Sets, 
Fish Sets, Oyster Plates (with deep shells), 
Course Sets, Chop Sets, and I. C. Sets 
larger and more attractive at this season 
than now. : 

Intending buyers will find sets or match- 
ing to old sets in great variety, from the 
ordinary to the costly grades, and 

In the Dinner Set department (3d floor) 
may be also seen Monogram Porcelain 
(Heirloom China), handsome designs of 
high-class ware from Minton, Cauldon, and 
the Worcester Royal Potteries, from which 
we make special importations to order with 
the family monogram, letter or crest, from 
a single dozen of rich china plates to a full 
service. 

Also sets for yachts, clubs, ete., with 
vignette. From three to four months re- 
quired to complete special orders. 

Glassware department every grade, both 
in Table Glass and the beautiful specimens 
adapted to Wedding Gifts. 

Plant Pots and Pedestals, Old Blue, 
India, Mintons, Doultons, and Wedgwood, 
from the ordinary to the costly sizes and 
shapes; also Umbrella and Cane Holders 
from the same potteries. ; 

Holiday Gift Pieces in the Art Pottery 
Rooms include superb specimens, and in- 
tending buyers can select now and have 
deliveries at dates desired. 


Hones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co. 


China, Glass and Lamps 
(SEVEN FLOORS), 


120 FRANKLIN ST. 


CORNER FEDERAL, 
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Not only the members of Parliament, but 
delegations of various sorts, come from all 
the provinces. Here is the Normal School 
of the Province of Ontario. Also we have the 
Ottawa University, a Roman Catholic insti- 
tution. Our many railroads are making us a 
railroad centre. 

The Women’s Alliance has taken hold with 
us in good earnest; but they have not money 
in abundance, so I call on the churches tor 
help. This work is theirs: our missionary 
work is our hope. If we do not conquer new 
fields, we shall die out in the old fields. 

As a centre for the distribution of our 
literature, Ottawa is pre-eminently the best. 
I shall be glad to answer any questions about 
the work in Ottawa. We wish to begin the 
work of building in the spring, and finish 
before the summer closes. Jn order to do 
this, we need the help of the churches. 


Unitarian Calendar. 


All copies of the Unitarian Calendar sold 
at the ‘‘College Fair’’ will be exchanged, 
without charge, for the new, perfect, and 
artistic ones, on presentation at Room 11, 25 
Beacon Street. Emma R. Ross. 


The Baker Fund. 


The following is a list of the additional 
subscriptions to the Baker family fund :— 


Sea acknowledged...........-cseeeessnece $867.00 
ake Albion Perry, Somerville.. 5.00 
W. J. Shawsville, Va.......+ 5.00 
aa Samuel May, Leicester. . 15.00 
BES Mary W. Allen, Cambridge’ ‘ 5.00 
John J. Dargan, Darlington, S.C. 1.00 
Waiters of Hotel Nottingham.......... 8.00 
Miss Evelyn W. Nolte......++ +++ 5.00 
Burt E. Logwood.. beater es 2.00 
Amor he Hollingsworth - 10.00 
Mr. C. S. & Miss E. G. Houghton 20.00 
Robert ee Mitchell <n0.85 ..sae0e 50.00 
Louis F. Baldwin . 5,00 
Check received from Rev. B. W. Farris. Col- 
lections deposited in Bay State Trust Com- 
PIA YE dees Ju gee ssiancwiep valve alee Speirs -Milaee 314.00 
Total .. vee via tips Seinen sabes eae X:412 200: 


Out of this amount a brick house, 91 
Highland Street, Chelsea, has been bought 
for the family, at $1,250. In addition, 
$54.03 has been paid on account of taxes, 
clothing, and provisions. A small sum for 
insurance is due, which will leave about $3 
in hand. 

The property was bought after much 
searching, with the concurrence of Mrs. 
Baker and her most active friends. The 
house and land is taxed for $2,000, and the 
investment is considered a prudent one. In 
this connection I owe acknowledgments to 
Mr. Butler R. Wilson for valuable legal ser- 
vices and advice handsomely contributed, to 
Rev. B. W. Farris and Dr. W. A. Sinclair 
for time cheerfully given to finding a proper 
house, and to Charles L. Mitchell and 
J. H. Lewis for friendly counsel. The 
house purchased contains ten rooms, half of 
which Mrs. Baker can lease, and which will 
afford her immediate return. The present 
need is proper furniture, and I shall be grate- 
ful if $200 additional can be obtained for 
this object. That secured, and the family 
settled in their new home, all further public 
appeals must cease. Mrs. Baker is confident 
that thereafter she and her children will be 
able to support themselves. ; 

WILLIAM LLoyp GARRISON, 
Treasurer. 
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DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, November 14. There were present 
Messrs. Bowles, Boyden, Brown, Cruft, 
Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Howe, Hutchinson, Lin- 
coln, Little, and M. St. C. Wright, and 
Mrs. Catlin, Mrs. Keyes, and Mrs. Wells. 
Mr. Howe presided. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of October :— 


REcEIPTS. 

Cash on. hand Octoberz - vage aus, su, ss $11,569.80 

From donations: 2 ".. (S7eteeeer ems ets 860.76 
Subscriptions for Amherst church . . 71.00 
Gift of Mrs. Henry S. Grew, to establish 

the Edward Wigglesworth Fund, its 
income ‘‘to keep in use the works of 
the Unitarian leaders of the early part 
of the nineteenth century”. . .... 5,000.00 
Proceeds of sale of church property in 
Atlanta, Ga., over and above amount 
due Association on account of its in- 
‘vestment thereiny GIR bag... 9,339.44 
Sale of church property in Atlanta, Ga., 
as amount invested on account of "Gen: 
eral Fund and for reinvestment . . . 9,000.00 
Hsoue oninvestments. ...... 3,068.56 
Sale-of books, ¢\.2 (mayer 663.33 
Bonds called in, belonging to General 
Fund and for reinvestment. 2,100.00 
Bonds called in, belonging to General 
Investments and for reinvestment . 6,300.00 
Investment on account of Bigelow Fund 
and forreinvestment ....... 150.00 
Allother sources RGRMME wie 6°. th 36.60 
$48,159.49 
EXPENDITURES, 

For Missionary purposes. .......- $2,582.44 
Books: wacts, etch caeimretr en ss ae: 1,156.01 
Salaries < (2 .) (SMS? chs 879.17 
Expenses dg at ET Ae oe 583.21 
Broker’s commission, etc., ee sale of 

church property in Atlanta, 522.50 
Allother purposes a <= 5 ss ss 8.75 
Cash on hand November1. .... .; =, itp 8 1425427.40 
$48,159.49 

The cash balance of $42,427.41 in the 


above statement belongs entirely to funds for 
reinvestment or a special trust. 

The business of the Pacific coast had pre- 
cedence; and upon the recommendation of 
the Pacific Coast Committee the following 
appropriations were made for the year begin- 
ning Dec. 1, 1899: to the First Unitarian 
Society, Helena, Mont., $500; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Salem, Ore., $300 ; to the 
First Unitarian Church, San José, Cal., 
$500; to the First Unitarian Society, Berke- 
ley, Cal., $500; to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Pomona, Cal., $350; to the Unitarian 
society, San Diego, Cal., $250; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Seattle, Wash., $600; for 
expenses of Unitarian headquarters at San 
Francisco, $250; for the expenses of Rev. 
George W. Stone, in his missionary journey 
on the Pacific coast, $400. 

The New England Committee reported the 
following appropriations :— 

‘* Voted, That an appropriation of $300 be 
made in aid of the First Unitarian Church, 
Willimantic, Conn., for the year beginning 
Nov. 1, 1899. 

‘* Voted, That an appropriation of $200 be 
made in aid of the First Unitarian Society 
of Christians, Dover, N.H., at the discre- 
tion of the secretary, for the year beginning 
Nov. 1, 1899.’’ 

Upon recommendation of the New England 
Committee, it was ‘* Voted, That the balance 
of the appropriation for summer preaching in 
New England be placed at the disposal of 
the secretary and the New England field 
agent, for maintaining preaching services in 
the summer churches and other posts needing 
occasional services. ’” 

The secretary reported the action of the 
Universalist General Convention accepting 
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the invitation of the Association, and ap- 
pointing a Conference Committee of aves to 
consider plans of closer co-operation. Upon 
motion the following committee of five was 
appointed to represent the Association: Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, chairman; Hon. Dorman 
B. Eaton; Rev. George Batchelor; Rev. 
Franklin C. Southworth; and James A. Nor- 
cross, Esq. 

The secretary laid before the board certain 
communications from the Free Christian 
church of Middletown, N.Y. ; and, after dis- 
cussion, the matter was referred to the 
Middle States Committee, with the request 
to report at the next meeting of the board. 


The secretary laid before the board the res- — 


olution of the National Conference in regard 
to an agreement to be made between the As- 
sociation and Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, in the 
matter of the title to the property at Lithia 
Springs, Ill., and the administration of the 
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Dress Stuffs 


AT HALF PRICE. 


One hundred Dress Patterns, im- 
ported from Paris and Berlin this fall 
to sell at $18, $22, and $25 per dress, 
consisting of 
Elegant Crepons' of blister effect, in greens, 

purples, garnet, and cornflower blue, with 

overshot black blister. Silk and Wool 

Novelties in rich illuminated Oriental ideas. 

New Velvet Striped Venetians in shades 

of blue, rose, gray, brown, tan, and cadet. 

Silk and Wool Ottoman Velours in new 

colorings. All exclusive designs, and only one 

dress each, at practically half price, 
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Gilchrist & Co, 
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Summer Assemblies at that place. The form 
of agreement prepared by the secretary and 
the agreement prepared by Mr. Douthit were 
read; and, after discussion, it was 

‘* Voted, That this board confirms the mem- 
orandum of agreement between Rev. Jasper 
L. Douthit and the Association, as arranged 
by him and the secretary at Washington. ’’ 

The secretary laid before the board com- 
munications from the president and secretary 
of the trustees of the Hackley School; and, 
upon motion, it was ¢ }: 

‘* Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, be and he is hereby authorized. in 
the name and behalf of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, to sign and affix the cor- 
porate seal to and deliver to the trustees of 
the Hackley School a lease of the premises 
in Tarrytown, N.Y., recently conveyed to 
the said Association by Frances A. Hackley 
by her deed, dated June 22, 1899, and re- 
corded in the office of the register of the 
county of Westchester, Aug. 3, 1899, for the 
term of five years, beginning on the first day 
of October, 1899, at a rental of $1 per 
annum, ’’ 

The Publication Committee reported that 
selected publications of the Association had 
been given, under the direction of the secre- 
tary, to the following libraries: public 
library, Passaic, N.J.; public library, 
Streator, Ill. ; public library, North Anson, 
Me. ; city library, Lincoln, Neb. ; Goodrich 
Memorial, Newport, Vt.; Roanoke College, 
Va.; Wilmington Institute, Wilmington, 
Del. ; Brahmo-Somaj, Shillong, India. 

Upon recommendation of the Publication 
Committee it was further 

‘* Voted, That new editions of the follow- 
ing books be authorized: 500 copies (sixth 
edition) Life of Channing; 500 (sixth edi- 
tion Martineau’s ‘Endeavors after the 
Christian Life’; 500 (seventh edition) 
Martineau’s ‘Studies of Christianity’; 250 
(fifth edition) ‘Views of Religion,’ Parker; 
250 (eighth edition) ‘Christianity and 
Modern Thought’; 500 (thirty-fourth edi- 
tion) ‘Revised Hymn and Tune Book,’ with 
1,000 ‘Services for Congregational Worship’ ; 
1,000 (fourth edition) ‘Abridged Hymn for 
Church and Home, with Tunes.’ ’’ 

Upon recommendation of the Publication 
Committee it was 

‘‘ Voted, That the secretary be authorized 
to publish on January 1 a revised list of 
churches and ministers for 1900, with such 
other matter as he may deem desirable, at an 
expense not exceeding $500, and a copy be 
sent, without charge, to each member of the 
Association, and, in preparing the list of 
ministers, that the aid of the Fellowship 
Committee of the National Conference be 
availed of, as in previous years.’’ 


The secretary laid before the board appli- | 


cations from the societies in Lawrence, Kan., 
and Lincoln, Neb. Upon motion the treas- 
urer was authorized to pay to Rev. F. M. 
Bennett of Keokuk a sum not exceeding $75 
toward his expenses in removing to Law- 
rence, Kan, The application from Lincoln 
was referred to the Western Committee, to 
report at the next meeting. 

The secretary laid before the board two 
communications from Rev. Clay MacCauley, 
director of the Japanese Mission; and after 
discussion it was 

** Voted, That Rev. Clay MacCauley be in- 
structed to obtain a sufficient deed of convey- 
ance of the real estate in Japan now occu- 
pied by the Unitarian Japanese Mission, from 
the present title-owners, to Francis H. Lin- 
coln of Hingham, Mass.’’ It was further 

‘< Voted, That a sum not exceeding $450 be 
appropriated, to be used for Mr. MacCauley’s 
travelling expenses, at the discretion of the 
treasurer.’’ ; 

The secretary laid before the board certain 
communications from the pastor of the Let- 


tish Baptist Church, Riga, Russia, referred] 
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to the board with a commendatory resolution 

by the National Conference. Upon motion 

the communications were laid upon the table. 
Adjourned. SamurEL A. Ettot, Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


“‘ConLecE FArr.’”? 


We thank everybody! From Eastport to 
Ann Arbor, from Ottawa to South Carolina, 
Chicago to Mexico, England to India and 
Japan, the gifts came hurrying; nor were the 
friends near less kind than the-friends re- 
mote. The fair was a complete success finan- 
cially (a statement will be given as soon as 
possible, both in the Christian Register and 
in Word and Work) and in every way. The 
young people have worked in beautiful har- 
mony, made many new friends, and grown in 
interest and loyalty to our work and the de- 
nomination. 

“*Such a pretty fair!’’ was the universal 
comment. Several of our booths were sold 
outright, to set up in other fairs. The Smith 
booth—all white crepe paper arches, with 
white chrysanthemums—and the Bryn Mawr 
one, with arches of dull green, branches of 
daisies, and solemn owls (college emblems), 
were especially artistic. The Harvard booth, 
in red and black, with flags and shields, was 
beautiful to look at and sweet to taste, 
Each booth was unique and artistic. The 
attendants in white suits, with the college 
color at throat and belt and the mortar-board 
caps, were very effective. The ‘‘dean’’ and 
‘*bursar’’ of each college wore the full cap 
and gown; while the president had, in addi- 
tion, the red collar, —a suggestion of the Ox- 
ford hood. 

Each table was heaped with choice articles. 
The photographic exhibit was of high order 
and very comprehensive. Prizes were 
awarded as follows: first prize, for ‘‘set of 
five or more,’’ to Mr. R. B. Whyte, Ottawa, 
Canada, autograph copy of J. Estlin Carpen- 
ter’s ‘‘Three Gospels’’; to the same, first 
prize for interior, copy of ‘‘Students’ Year 
Book,’’ and honorable mention for figure; 
the first-prize landscape, to Mr. D. W. Nor- 
ton, Roxbury, one of Stockton’s stories; 
Mrs. Keough, Medfield, Mass,, honorable 
mention; first-prize figure, Miss Frances J. 
Butler, Beverly, Mass., choice hand-painted 
tile. The judge was Mr. Joseph Prince 
Loud, president of the Boston Camera Club. 
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The poster prize, a book of poems, was 
awarded to Miss Josephine Bruce for the Bos- 
ton University poster. The judges were: 
Mrs. C. A. Langston, Pratt’s Institute; Mrs. 
C. E. Ross, Ohio, artist; Mr. H. C. Rus- 
sell, photographer. It will interest our ama- 
teurs to know that the Unitarian Association 
bought largely of the church views for the 
stereopticon slides, in preparation for a lect- 
ure on ‘‘Unitarianism.’”’ 

We had Unitarian everything,—loan col- 
lections, Venetian iron-work by a union 
member, autograph books and photographs, 
all the work of erecting and decorating the 
booths done by union members, save the 
athletic goods, which were arranged by Mr. 
Bissell of the firm of Ivers, Johnson & Co, 
From the refreshment-room, with its_efficient 
nineteen-year-old superintendent, all round 
the departments, the young people themselves 
were responsible for our great success, 

Through the kindness of one of our printer 
friends, we were given a handsome pro-~ 
gramme. Each table had an apt quotation, — 
these, for example: Harvard (confectionery), 
“An ounce of taffy before you die is worth a 
pound of epitaph-y after you are dead’’; 
Amherst Agricultural (market garden), 
‘‘Fruits can bear hate, since the very first 
apple destroyed the first pair’? ; Dartmouth 
(pickles), ‘‘Men and melons are hard to 
know. ”? 

Wednesday afternoon Mrs, Julia Ward 
Howe and a number of dear silver-crowned 
‘‘alumni’’ received the happy young workers 
and their friends. Miss Alice M. Longfel- 
low, with the sweet graciousness of her poet 
father, presided at the tea-urn, assisted by 
Miss Bertha Langmaid, so well known in the 
Cheerful Letter work; and our young people 
felt it was a red-letter day. The Pierian 
Sodality of Harvard, twenty piece, gave de- 
lightful music in the evening; and Harvard 
men, in cap and gown, were ushers. 

Thursday Miss Florence Everett, the in- 
valuable Alliance worker, poured tea. Tech- 
nology men ushered; and the auction, in the 
hands of our brilliant amateur auctioneer, 
was entertainment enough for the evening. 

The ‘‘Unitarian Calendar,’’ our own in- 
vention, met with cordial appreciation. The 
copies sold at the fair were defective, and 
will be exchanged on presentation to the Na- 
tional Union headquarters. A new edition, 
with handsome cover, fine binding, every- 
thing in keeping, will be ready November 
28. This calendar is an engagement-pad for 


A Notable Piece. 


In these days it is not safe to give a business man 
plenty of rope. He’ll form a Cordage Trust. 

But it is different with an artistic designer, and we 
have given our draughtsman all the rope he wanted for 
the production of this stately Hall piece. It represents 
the equivalent of many weeks of labor. 

The two parts (mirror and settle) are separate. We 
price them separately, although they really belong to- 
gether. In combination they form the most elaborate 
Hall production we have ever offered. 

It is doubtful if the best Florentine carvers could 
equal the crispness and vigor of this carving. The wood 
is Black Oak ; and it is graven with all the minuteness of 
Swiss carvings, but with infinitely greater delicacy. As 
an example of American cabinet-work, it would be 
notable in any collection. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, 
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the year, by weeks, each sheet having at the 
top a facsimile sentiment and autograph from 
prominent living Unitarians. 

Our fair had no raffling, no extortion; but 
it was a splendid success. Again we say, 
‘*We thank everybody !’’ 


The Sunday School. 


Pictures in the current leaflet course issued 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society are 
now out for December. There are five Sun- 
days in December, but one will be used by 
most of our Sunday-schools in Christmas 
exercises. Consequently, pictures have been 
issued for four Sundays, omitting December 
24. The subjects of the pictures are: ‘‘ Jesus 
teaching in the Synagogue,’’ by Bida; 
‘‘Jesus healing the Sick,’’ by Doré; ‘‘The 
Publican and the Pharisee,’’ by Tissot; and 
‘*The Sermon on the Mount,’’ by Hofmann. 
With this pictorial enrichment and the mak- 
ing of a book by each scholar, this course 
has proved exceedingly popular. There is 
now printed an edition of five thousand 
copies of each picture. 


The leaflet lessons by Rev. W. Hanson 
Pulsford, published as an aid to teachers in 
the course mentioned above, are also ready 
for December. The topics treated are as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Jesus preaches in Nazareth,’’ ‘‘ Jesus 
healing the Sick,’’ ‘‘Jesus and the Phar- 
isees,’’ ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount,’’ 
Part fT: 


In the second current course published by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, treat- 
ing the Psalms, by Rev. W. W. Fenn, 
another instalment is now ready. There are 
four lessons in as many four-page leaflets, 
each treating, with ample commentary and 
useful material, a distinct Psalm. The 
Psalms thus considered are xlvi., Ixv., Ixvii., 
and Ixxii. These lessons are somewhat out 
of the ordinary, and provide suggestive ma- 
terial for thoughtful teachers and classes. 


The New York Sunday School Union has 
issued its programme for the entire winter. 
Four meetings will be held at the parish 
house of All Souls’ Church, November, Jan- 
uary, March, May, including each time an 
afternoon and evening session. The general 
subjects are as follows: ‘‘The Sunday-school 
and the Home,’’ ‘‘The Sunday-school and 
the World of Affairs,’’ ‘*The Sunday-school 
and the World of Ideas,’’ ‘‘The Sunday- 
school and the Church.’’ Fourteen Sunday- 
schools are represented in this union: presi- 
dent, W. T. Scandlin; secretary, Rev. 
Hobart Clark. The admirable programme, 
so full in every detail, is ample testimony 
to the vigor and usefulness of this organiza- 
tion. 


The numbers of Every Other Sunday, in 
Vol. XIV., just completed, are now out in 
bound form. Here is a large resource, to 
which parents and teachers may very securely 
turn for help. Original stories, poems, tales 
of travel, biographical sketches, character 
studies, nature articles, together with a great 
variety of pictures, make this volume desir- 
able for the home and the Sunday-school. 
Price 75 cents, postage prepaid. 


The Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ for Saturday, 
November 25, 2.30 P.M., will be given, as 
usual, by Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford. Pass- 
ing from the story of ‘‘The Temptation, ’’ 
the class will be asked to consider the open- 
ing of the ministry in Galilee, which Renan 
beautifully calls ‘‘The Sweet Galilean 
Vision.’’ These addresses contain a great 
deal which will prove interesting and helpful 
to any listener. The purpose of the meetings 
is not confined entirely to Sunday-school 
teachers. A cordial welcome to all, 


The Christian Register 


Church News. 


Announcements. * 


At Parker Memorial the sixth annual 
Thanksgiving dinner will be given to de- 
serving young men, women, and children. 
The money, vegetables, and other things 
necessary for this are provided by certain 
churches outside of Boston. It will be, as 
heretofore, a happy home gathering for many. 


Ministerial Union: Next meeting will be 
held at Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Monday, November 27, at 10.30 
A.M. Speaker, Rev. John D. Reid of Green- 
field, Mass. ‘Subject, ‘‘A Robust Faith.’’ 
Special matters of business will be the con- 
sidering of a place of meeting for the next 
session of the Ministers’ Institute and a prop- 
osition coming from the Ministers’ League. 
Leverett R. Daniels, Secretary. 


New York Sunday School Union: General 
topic of study for the year: ‘‘The Relation 
of the Sunday-school to Modern Life,’’ 
First meeting, Friday, November 24, at 
Parish House, All Souls’ Church. Pro- 
gramme: ‘‘The Sunday-school and _ the 
Home.’’ Afternoon session at four o’clock: 
Paper, ‘‘What Influence does the Sunday- 
school supply that is lacking in the Home?’’ 
Mrs. A. H. Grant of Montclair, N.J.; paper, 
‘*How can the Teacher and the Parent co- 
operate to Better Advantage than they do?’’ 
Edgar Burr Smith of Plainfield, N.J. Even- 
ing session at 7.45: address, ‘‘The Sunday- 
school and the Home,’’ Mrs. Robert H. 
Davis of New York City. 


The Executive Board of the New England 
Associate Alliance will hold a reception at 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
the afternoon of Friday, December 8, from 
three to half-past four o’clock, in honor of 
the officers of the National Alliance, who 
have been unanimously re-elected: Mrs. B. 
Ward Dix, president; Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, 
recording secretary; Mrs Mary B. Davis, 
correspondng secretary; Miss Flora L. Close, 
treasurer. Mrs. Dix will make a short ad- 
dress. It is earnestly hoped that a large 
number of Branches may be represented at 
this reception, which will take the place of 
the usual fall meeting. 


Barnstable, Mass.— Mr. A. H. Spence, 
Jr., of the Harvard Divinity School, is occu- 
pying the pulpit of the Unitarian church of 
this village for the present, coming down 
every Friday and staying until Monday 
moming. This church has suffered in many 
ways of late for want of a minister; and Mr. 
Spence seems gladly welcomed here by the 
people. A New England supper was given 
at the Barnstable Inn last Wednesday even- 
ing by the Flower Guild of the church. 
For the first time for many months the peo- 
ple met together, which gave an unusual zest 
to the occasion. A fine supper, with music, 
reading, and games, was enjoyed by a large 
number of the people, and financially the 
guild was greatly benefited. 


Billerica, Mass.—The Billerica Branch of 
the Women’s Alliance held their regular 
meeting in the vestry of the Unitarian 
church on Friday afternoon, November 17. 
Rev. Minot Osgood Simons gave an earnest 
talk upon ‘‘The Young People and the 
Church.’’ The importance of the church- 
going habit of children and the value of the 
culture of the religious nature of the young, 
and their helpfulness in the church life and 
work, were some of the strong points em- 
phasized. 


Chelsea, Mass.—Rev. Margaret B. Bar- 
nard: Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly spoke 
before the Young People’s Religious Union 
at their first meeting in October; and Rev. 
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E. J. Prescott of Salem will address them 
Sunday evening, November 26. Rev. George 
H. Badger of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and Rev. Edward Hale of the Har- 
vard Divinity School have given evening ad- 
dresses under the auspices of the Worship 
Committee of the church. At a meeting of 
the Alliance, on the evening of November 
14. Mrs. James A. Beatley read a paper on 
‘The Joys of Responsibility.’ The meet- 
ing was attractive and enthusiastic. The 
Alliance also held a military bazaar in the 
church vestry on the evenings of November 
g. 10, and 11. The entertainments on each 
evening were unique and pleasing, and the 
bazaar was a financial success. - 


Dallas, Tex.—Last summer Mr. D. C, 
Limbaugh, a native Southern man, who has 
the most of his life been a teacher, but who 
for some time has been interested in Unita- 
rianism, and has been studying for the min- 
istry, and who is just now being admitted to 
the Unitarian ministry, preached a series of 
sermons in this city upon ‘‘Unitarianism.”’ 
This, coupled with the help of some good 
Unitarians here, has enabled him to start a 
church movement which promises well. The 
Unitarians came together on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 8, in the parlors of the Oriental Hotel, 
and agreed to employ Mr. Limbaugh to speak 
for them every Sunday, at 11 A M., in a hall 
which they have secured for the purpose. 
He has spoken for them every Sunday since. 
Many of the most intellectual people in the 
city are present each Sunday, to hear him; 
and some of his sermons which have appeared 
in the Dallas Morning News—the most 
widely circulated paper in the South-west— 
have attracted considerable interest. Mr. 
Limbaugh has received many letters from 
different parts of the State, telling him that 
these sermons are enabling the writers of 
these letters to find that they were Unitarians 
and did not know it. They are inquiring for 
more information, asking for literature, and 
are being put in correspondence with Unita- 
rian headquarters. About forty or fifty per- 
sons are directly interested in the movement; 
and these have entered into a contract to pay 
the hall rent and other incidental expenses, 
and have guaranteed the minister a stipulated. 
amount as a partial support, hoping to obtain 
a small money aid from the American Unita- 
rian Association as a supplement to his 
salary. Dallas is a very promising city of 
seventy-five thousand intelligent and enter- 
prising people. It is the largest distributing 
point in the South west. The people are 
cosmopolitan, and no better place could be 
found in the South-west for the planting a 
Unitarian church. Recently Mr. Carnegie 
has given $50,000 with which to erect a 
library building here. $15,000 had already 
been subscribed by the citizens, and the city 
has granted $4,000 per annum to pay current 
expenses. There are many people here from 
the North-west and some from the East. We 
have in our congregation one good Unitarian 
lady from Nashua, N.H., two from Boston, 
another from Ohio, and a gentleman from 
the congregation in Louisville, Ky., besides 
many others from these sections. In addi- 
tion, many of our best Southern people are — 
deeply interested. The members of the con- 
gregation are the best people, socially, intel- 
lectually, and morally, to be found in any 
community in the South; and everything 
bids fair to enable us to make a success of 
this cause. 


Highland Springs, Va.—A Unitarian so- — 
ciety was organized in this place on October 
12. At the first meeting an encouraging 
number of interested persons were present, 
and the membership has been increased at 
nearly every meeting of the society since its 
organization. Highland Springs is a beauti- 
ful village of residences adjoining Rich- 
mond, _ElectricScars now make the trip from 
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Philadelphia, Pa—The Unitarian Club 
met November 16 at the First Church, when 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D., of New York, 
delivered a most interesting address on ‘‘The 
Cipher of the Cross: The Witness of Sacred 
Symbolism to the Oneness of Spiritual Re- 
ligion.’’ It was intended to show that, on 
the same plane of development, similar in- 
stitutions and ceremonies are found to exist 
in widely separated places, and that the cross 
has been a sacred symbol in Egypt, Persia, 
India, Scandinavia, and ancient America, 
and that it was the symbol of the saviors of 
the world, of the crucifixion of man’s lower 
nature, to minister to his higher life. The 
Spirit makes us all kin: why, then, waste 
time on the things which divide us? Let us, 
rather, magnify the great essentials on which 
we all agree. Christianity is humanity in 
its latest development. The Christ-ideal is 
the human ideal, and humanity is the one 
sovereign pontiff and vicegerent of God. 
Social salvation will result from the use of 
all powers and privileges for the benefit of 
all. The October meeting of the club was 
held in the Spring Garden Church, the ad- 
dress being by Rev. S. R. Calthrop of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., ad- 
dressed the students of the University of 
Pennsylvania at the services in the chapel 
November 17. , 


Seattle, Wash.—Seventh Avenue Church, 
Rev. W. D. Simonds: This church is 
pledged to the promotion of truth, right- 
eousness, reverence, and charity among men. 
The pulpit subject for November 26 is ‘‘ His- 
toric. Thanksgiving Days in America.’’ 
Sunday evening lectures are being given by 
Mr. Simonds on ‘‘The Triumphs of the 
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the centre of the city to the village in thirty 
minutes, thus enabling the Unitarians living 
in Richmond to attend the service on Sunday 
in Highland Springs. Many of the Unita- 
rians in Richmond are doing so. The new 
society has been presented with a church 
building, new and modern in its structure, 
and warmed and lighted one year without ex- 
pense to the society. The church was built 
and given to the Unitarians by Mr. E. S. 
Read, formerly of Winthrop, Mass. Mr. 
Read, because of the excellent climate, set- 
tled here nine years ago, and has been an 
earnest worker for Unitarianism in this place 
ever since. Highland Springs is a health re- 
sort, and several Unitarian families from 
Massachusetts have already established homes 
in the village. Many persons from other 
parts of the North have also settled in the 
place. The society at present has no settled 
minister, but holds religious service each 
Sunday, a member conducting the service 
when no minister is to be had. There is no 
reason why this society, if it received proper 
encouragement and help at this time, should 
not become a vigorous, self-sustaining church 
in the near future. 


Keene, N.H.—The Unitarian Club held 
its November meeting, which marked the be- 
ginning of the tenth year of its existence, 
with the largest attendance in its history. 
Seventy members were present, and several 
new members enrolled themselves. The 
speakers were two of the local physicians of 
Keene, Dr. Worcester and Dr. Hyland, who 
took for their theme ‘‘The Old-time Physi- 
cian.’’ The addresses showed careful study, 
and were most interesting and instructive. 
The following officers were elected: presi- 


dent, Hon. F. C. Faulkner; vice-president, | Passing Century.’’ 
Hon. George H. Eames; secretary and treas- Bi - ; 
eer. Did Gauhalenes sonnel oaks St. Louis, Mo.—The installation of Rev. 


John W. Day as pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah will take place on Thanksgiving 
Day, November 30. The charge to the pas- 
tor given by Rev. F. C. Southworth of 
Chicago, installing prayer by Rev. W. G. 
Eliot, Jr., of Milwaukee, right hand of fel- 
lowship by Rev. George W. Stone of Kansas 
City, charge to the people by Rev. John 
Snyder of Wellesley Hills, Mass., and Col. 
George W. Leighton, president of the board 
of trustees, will speak on behalf of the con- 
gregation. 


C. B. Elder, Mr. L. C. Norwood, Mr. C. C. 
Buffum. 


Los Angeles, Cal_—The Unitarian Club 
of Los Angeles has just been formed, and has 
elected the following officers for the first 
year: Judge Enoch Knight, president; Oscar 
C. Mueller, secretary and treasurer; and an 
Executive Committee, consisting of Hon. 
Robert N. Bulla, Hon. John D. Works, and 
Messrs. W. A. Spalding, F. A. Gibson, and 
S. A. Butler. The club is organized to ad- 
vance the cause of Unitarianism in Southern 
Califommia, and every indication points to 
a successful career for the club. Regular 
meetings are to be held once a month, and 
the membership will be limited at present to 
the number of twenty-five. 


Marlboro, Mass.—The Second Parish 
here has fallen into line in the matter of 
church membership. The church was filled 
to listen to the appeal of the pastor, Rev. 
Edward F. Hayward; and at a subsequent 
Meeting a constitution and covenant was 
adopted. As a result, one hundred and fifty 
have already joined the church; and many 
more who could not be present are intending 
to take the step at some future time. A 
great deal of interest and enthusiasm has 
been aroused, and it is hoped and believed 
that the religious life of the old parish has 
been really deepened. There is new life 
and spirit in the Sunday-school, also; while 
the Young People’s Religious Union goes 
quietly, but helpfully, on its way. Mr. Hay- 
ward is working for the seventh year in his 
boys’ society, the Knights Excelsior, which 
maintains its numbers at about forty, with 

_ meetings of about twenty-five. Its last sea- 
son’s work was the fullest and best yet. 


Newton Centre, Mass.—The Edward 
Evereit Hale Club, at its November meeting 
in the parlors of the Unitarian church here, 
listened to an admirable address from Rev. 
C. W. Wendte on ‘‘California.’’ 


Yonkers, N.¥.—In the course of Sunday 
evening lectures for the promotion of relig- 
ious fraternity, Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
D.D., of All Souls’ Episcopal Church, New 
York, will speak on ‘‘Unitarianism’’ No- 
vember 26. : 


Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women held its November meeting on the 
isth of the month in the First Unitarian 
Church, the president, Mrs. Sprague, in the 
chair. After the transaction of routine busi- 
ness a very courteous note was read from 
Frederick W. Holls, secretary of the United 
States Commission to the International Con- 
ference at The Hague, expressing the thanks 
of the commission for the sympathy which 


Business Notices. 


American Handiwork.—It would be well if our 
European cousins, who have received some object-lessons 
during the last year in American superiority, could see the 
remarkably fine specimen of American carved woodwork 
now on exhibition at the Paine Warerooms on Canal 
Street. It is a combination of hall settle and hall mirror; 
and, as an example of the skill of the American wood- 
carver, it will compare with anything which the world can 
produce. These two notable pieces of furniture are de- 
scribed in another column. They are as fine specimens as 
Boston has ever seen. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction, It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 
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The Living Age for 1900.— During the fifty-six 
years of its existence this sterling weekly magazine has 
steadily maintained its high standard. It isa thoroughly 
satisfactory compilation of the most valuable literature 
of the day, and as such is unrivalled. As periodicals of 
all sorts continue to multiply, this magazine continues to 
increase in value; and it has become a necessity to the 
American reader. By its aid alone he can, with an econ- 
omy of time, labor, and money otherwise impracticable, 
keep well abreast with the literary and scientific progress 
of the age, and with the work of the ablest living writers. 
It is the most comprehensive of magazines ; and its pro- 
spectus for 1900, which appears in another column, is well 
worth the attention of all who/are seJecting their reading- 
matter for the new year. To new subscribers remitting 
now for the year 1900 the intervening numbers of 1899 
are sent gratis. The Living Age Co., Boston, are the 
publishers. 


Fine porcelain is taking rank with silver and pictures 
for complimentary gifts; and some of the fine china that 
has come out this season in the special importations of 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, made to order with the fam- 
ily letter or monogram, are beautiful examples of what 
part fine porcelain will have as heirloom treasures to chil- 
dren and grandchildren. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George W. Cutter is 
Arlington, Mass, 


THE address of Rev. Russell N. Bellows, 
of New York, will be for several months 4 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. 


THE address of Rev. B. F. McDaniel is 21 
Edson Street, Dorchester, Mass. P.O., Dorchester, New 
Station. 


Marriages. 


Rey. Hilary Bygrave, Henry 


At Belmont, 17th inst., b \ 
Mary Burke, of Arlington. 


Sanderson, of Belmont, an 


Deaths. 


eed 
At Portland, Me., 14th inst., Mary, Caroline, daughter of 
the late Thomas Chadwick, of that city, aged 8x yrs. 9 mos. 


At Taunton, 3d inst., Fanny Percival, only daughter of 
the late Samuel Ripley and Mary Percival Townsend. 


Her life was full of loving kindness to family and friends, 
unselfish as few in this world are, a beautiful, noble life. 


O loving heart, from earth to heaven 
May thy free spirit bear 

Fond greetings from the loved ones here 
Unto the loved ones there! 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


I ides ine UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


Established 
1859. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services, 
Nocharge will be 


ie our patrons for its use. 
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the league had expressed in the work upon 
which the commission was engaged. Mrs. 
Garver then reported for the delegates to the 
National Conference at Washington, giving 
an interesting and suggestive review of its 
various meetings. A paper upon ‘‘The Peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands’’ was next pre- 
sented by Mrs. Chamberlain, in behalf of the 
Current Events Committee. This was fol- 
lowed by three papers upon ‘‘The Negro 
Problem,’’ these phases being considered: 
(1) ‘‘The Negro in Slavery’’; (2) ‘‘The 
Emancipated and Enfranchised Negro’’; (3) 
‘‘The Future of the Negro.’’ In spite of 
the stormy weather the meeting was well at- 
tended and the discussions carried on with 
vigor. 


Minnesota Conference.—The thirteenth 
annual meeting of the Minnesota Conference 
was held October 26 and 27 at the First 
Unitarian Church of Duluth, Minn. Mr. 
L. J. Hopkins of Duluth welcomed the mem- 
bers of the conference at the opening service 
Thursday evening. His address was re- 
sponded to by Dr. James K. Hosmer of 
Minneapolis, president of the conference. 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., the representative of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, then preached an 
impressive sermon on the subject of ‘‘Har- 
mony.’’ The reports of the churches, Sun- 
day-schools, and women’s societies, given at 
the business meeting Friday morning, were 
interesting and generally hopeful. All the 
old officers were re-elected: president, Dr. 
James K. Hosmer of Minneapolis; vice-pres- 
ident, S. R. Childs, Esq., of Minneapolis; 
secretary, Rev. R. S. Loring of St. Cloud; 
treasurer, Miss Charlotte E. Clarke of St. 
Cloud. It was voted to give $50 to the so- 
ciety at Adrian to assist in erecting its 
church building. The morning session 
closed with an interesting and helpful devo- 
tional meeting, led by Rev. Eliza Tupper 
Wilkes of Luverne. The afternoon session 
opened with an address by Rev. F. C. 
Southworth, secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence, on ‘‘Our Missionary Field.’’ Mr. 
S. R. Childs of Minneapolis followed with 
a paper on ‘‘Loyalty to the Church,’’ and 
Rev. C. L. Diven of St. Paul addressed the 
audience on ‘‘Church Membership.’’ An 
earnest discussion followed the presentation 
of these interesting subjects; and the meet- 
ing adjourned at five o’clock, the hour set 
for the reception tendered by the people of 
the Duluth church to the delegates. 

About six o’clock visitors and entertainers 
enjoyed supper together at the church, after 
which all returned to the audience-room for 
the platform meeting. Dr. James K. 
Hosmer presided at this, as well as all other 
meetings of the conference. The general 
subject for the evening was ‘‘The Appeal of 
the Liberal Churches for Sympathy and 
Aid.’’ After an introduction by the presid- 
ing officer, Rev. F. C. Southworth of Chi- 
cago spoke on the appeal ‘‘To Progressive 
Men and Women.’’ Rev. H. M.. Simmons 
of Minneapolis continued the subject in its 
application ‘‘To Scholarly Men and Women. ’’ 
He was followed by Dr. P. M. Harmon of 
Spring Valley, who made an appeal ‘‘To 
Non-religious Men and Women.’’ Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham of New Bedford, 
Mass., presented the hearty greetings of the 
American Unitarian Association to the con- 
ference, and concluded the subject of the 
evening by an appeal ‘‘To Religious Men 
and Women.’’ Before the meeting closed, it 
was moved by Dr. C. L. Diven of St. Paul 
that a vote of thanks be extended by the con- 
ference to the Duluth church for its hospital- 
ity. The spirit of helpfulness and hopeful- 
ness which prevailed, combined with. the 
happy selection of subjects and men to pre- 
sent them, made the thirteenth annual meet- 
ing of the conference one of its best. 


The Christian Register 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the New York League of Unitarian Women 
was held on Friday, November 3, at the 
Church of the Messiah, New York, with an 
attendance of about one hundred and ten. 
Mrs. A. Wendell Jackson, the president, 
made a short address of welcome; and the 
secretary read the reports of the annual and 
regular May meeting. The treasurer’s report 
was also read. The president made an ap- 
peal for more funds, and asked that each 
member endeavor to secure at least one new 
member. Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper read the 
religious news report. She spoke of the Na- 
tional Conference held in Washington in 
October, gave the programme of the Middle 
States Conference, which takes place in 
Unity Church, Brooklyn, in November, and 
presented a most encouraging outlook in de- 
nominational work all over the country. She 
closed with an appeal to the league for a 
yearly sum for the use of the Middle States 
Conference. The philanthropic news report 
was read by Mrs. Becker, and was chiefly a 
review of the many excellent charities that 
had been in active work during the summer. 

The subject of the day was then intro- 
duced. A general topic for the year had 
been chosen, ‘‘Progress in the Nineteenth 
Century’’; and the first theme under this 
head, ‘‘Education,’’ was now discussed. 
Mrs. James H. Morse spoke on ‘‘Growth of 
Opportunities and Methods.’’ Mus. Morse 
gave her early impressions, told how she had 
been taught to think ‘‘whether things were 
worth the learning,—good to keep,’’—and 
that to study anything was a great privilege. 
‘*Every system, to be of value, must exercise 
the brain,’’ said the speaker. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, who was to speak on 
‘*The Higher Education of Women,’’ was 
not able to be present; and her paper was 
read by Dr. Robbins. The essayist began by 
comparing the condition of women in the 
past and present. ‘‘Fifty years ago there 
was not a college for women. Now colleges 
by the score are open to women; and in our 
own country, out of a list of three hundred 
and sixty-two universities, two hundred and 
fifty-five are coeducational. Woman’s devel- 
opment was shown from the fifteenth century 
in England and Italy, where women had clas- 
sical knowledge, to our modern system of ed- 
ucation, which grew out of this movement. 
“*College life,’’ said Dr. Blackwell, ‘‘adds 
four years to growth, provided that the work 
is wisely planned. The writer pointed out 
how in coeducation an influence mutually 
beneficial might be exerted. She thought 
that coeducation is still in its initial stage, 
and that its full results cannot be seen until 
women are found among the college teachers 
and trustees. The great women’s organiza- 
tions of the present day were mentioned, and 
the fact noted that four million women are 
engaged in work outside of the household, — 
in factories, offices, etc. ‘‘The ideas of in- 
feriority, restrictions, and dependence, must 
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Is famous for cleaning paint. 
It is used in the form of a 
lather and cleans by dissolving 
the dirt. It will not scratch, 
scour or “ wear off” the paint. 
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Makes a Pie That 


Melts in Your Mouth 


Those who know Libby’s delicious 
Mince Meat never bother with the 
labor of makinga winter’s supply 
of home-made. 

Libby’s is so convenient, whole- 
some, pure. 

Put up in packages enough for 
two large mince pies. 

Ask your grocer or write 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
Drop a postal for booklet, new edition, 
“How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street. eee ee Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 
FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt oy 


Brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street. - = = Boston. 


The Spirit of God. 
CHUNDER MozooMDAR. 
$1.50. 


By ProtaP 
233 pages. Cloth, 
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disappear,’’ said the writer, in closing. | Sept. 19. Manchester, N.H., Sunday-school...--++ 


‘“*The new woman will prove the old woman 
leaning to adapt herself to new possibili- 
ties”? ! 

*€Shall there be coeducation, or not?’’ was 
the next subject, treated in the form of a 
general discussion, led by Mrs, Sargent. 
Mrs. Sargent said that ‘‘coeducation is a 


natural method, begun in the nursery, con-] 


tinued in the kindergarten, and successfully 
carried out in high school and seminary.’’ 
The arguments against coeducation are the 
same as those formerly offered against the 
higher education of women. The West fur- 
nishes the best examples of coeducation, and 
there the results have been so good that no 
college which gave it a fair trial has voted 
against it. The main thing secured has been 
that ‘‘the contempt for woman’s mentality 
has gone.”’ ‘‘We should educate our chil- 
dren to fit them for life,’’ and trained judg- 
ment and definite ideas are just as essential 
for girls as for boys. ‘‘As there is no sepa- 
ration in life, so the ideal companionship of 
man and woman can only be obtained through 
the best methods of education,—the develop- 
ment of character. ’’ : 

In the general discussion which followed, 
statistics were quoted to show that in Cornell, 


for a very few years after the admission of } 


women, the standard of scholarship was 
raised, and since then it has been lowered. 
In Wesleyan University the standard of 
scholarship has not risen as it should, and 
young men do not seek that university now as 
much as formerly. The opinion of some 
prominent educators is that the same strenu- 
ous effort for work does not exist among 
women as it does among men. ‘‘College 
boys are not in favor of coeducation, and 
think girls would be happier in a college of 
their own,’’ said a mother of college-bred 
youwhs. A graduate of Cornell, a woman, 
thought that the attitude of the men was 
harsh at first, but has gradually changed, and 
that the gentlemanly men will always treat 
the women well. At the close it was pointed 
out that women dissipate their energy, and 
men are more likely to specialize. 

After the singing of a hymn, the meeting 
adjourned;. and those present remained to 
spend a social hour at luncheon, Harriet S. 
Boas, Recording Secretary. 


Acknowledgments of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Additional donations 
for year ending Sept. 30, 1899 : — 


June 17. Brookline, Mass., First Parish. -.. 
20. Bernardston, Mass., Sunday-school.....+ 
21. Dedham, Mass., First Parish and Sun- 

Gay-SChool ...see.seseeeseeseseee seer 
22. Brattleboro, Vt., Church and Sunday- 

SCHOO] ..-.2s2eeses sree cers cece cere ees 
23. Barre, Mass., First Parish.-....--+.0++++ 
23. North Easton, Mass., Unity Church... « 
23. Pittsburg, Pa., Sunday-school...... 
_26. Deerfield, Mass., Sunday-school.. 
27. C. H. Bond.... ..eseeese sees ee 


2.50 
28, Baltimore, Md., Sunday-school... 5.00 
28. s 

o 33-75 
28. 10.00 


29. 2.00 
30. sag td . 
OCIELY wore ener cent ener cece scene ceee 12.50 
30. Charlestown, N.H., South Parish....--- 6.25 
30. Randolph, Mass., Church of the Unity.. 7-50 
July 5. Athol, Mass., Second Unitarian Church.. 6.40 
5. Milwaukee, Wis., First Unitarian Sun- 
Gay-sChool ..-.--++eeesceseeceress 0 5.00 
6. East Lexington, Mass., Follen Church 
Sunday-school ....- ho wana epee Shee 3.00 
x0. Stow, Mass., Sunday-school...-.+.+++ +++ 3.00 
1x, All First Unitarian Church. . 4.00 
17. 10.00 
19. 5,00 


29. 
hurch 
Aug" 7. Athol, Mass 
school .. ee anes 
8. Winthrop, , Sunday-school.... +--+ 
18. Hingham, Mass., First Parish see GOOF, 


= 


18. Hamilton, Can., Sunday-school. : 3.00 

19. Saco, Me., Second Parish..... a seis RRL EOAOO, 

24. Portsmouth, N.H., Sunday-school..... > 15.00 
Sept. 7. Dorchester, Mass., Christ Church Sun- 

y-SChOOL]...+ +25 sere eee ptseseeesees 10,00 

_ x4. Templeton, Mass., First Parish...-.-.-- 5.00 

18, Weston, Mass., First Parish........+++-+ 20,00 
18, East Bridgewater, Mass., First Parish... 


19. Tyngsboro, Mass., Sunday-school.....++ 
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C $5.00 
19. Sterling, Mass., Sunday-school.......-++ es 
1g. Andover, N.H., Sunday-school,.....-+.» 2.00 
20, Lexington, Mass., First Congregational 

Society...+...+. ++. sadtvesicsecetececce 26.64 
21. Natick, Mass., Sunday-school......+-+++ 1,00 
22. Roxbury, Mass., All Souls’ Sunday- 

6CHOGl os 50s eviav cess caseutiemiopemeres¢ se 15.00 
22, Hudson, ass., Lawrence Sunday- 


ECHO] cvs eeses coe Soho PRGGIRRe Bias. oe 

23. Westwood, Mass., Sunday-school...-..-+ 

25. Lawrence, Mass., Sunday-school ...-...+ 

25. Concord, ‘Mass., First Parish... 

2s. Medford, Mass., First Parish 
school ... 


9.77 
25, Westboro, Mass., Sun’ 3.00 
26. West Upton, Mass , Sunday-scho: 5.00 
26, Franklin Falls, N.H., Sunday-school 10.00 
26. Barnstable, Mass., Sunday-school.....- 5.00 
26. Marlboro, Mass., Sunday-school ..--.-. 20.00 
26. Hyde Park, Mass., Sunday-school. 2.09 
27. Greenfield, Mass., Sunday-schoo! 20.00 
27. Walpole, N.H., Sunday-school.. 6.00 
27. Gardner, Mass., Sunday-schoo. 5.00 
27. Somerville, Mass., First Unitarian So- 
CIEL 5 0.000 ain’ v.02 ony se shou pias stiae aie os 27.85 
27. Leicester, Mass., Sunday-school...-. eee 3.00 


| CLELY vanes seen neee ee 
27, Littleton, Mass., Sunday-school.... 


27. Sharon, Mass., First Congrega' 
Parish..+.++e+.sesepeeeee ea 3.50 
28, Springfield, Mass., Unity Sunday-sc 40.00 


Ottawa, Can., S 


Tetesete case vate er. 27-50 
29. Mrs. Mary T. Porter .-++--++ sees ++-+ 5.00 
29. Concord, N.H., Sunday-school.. .- = 20.00 
29, Plainfield. og Sunday-school...---.--+ 5.00 


29. South Natick,’ Mass., Eliot Sunday- 
SCHOOL. +0 cece eves erees acca rencce snes 

30. New York City, All Souls’ Church....-+ 
30. Brockton, Mass., Unity Sunday-school 
30. Seed, Mass., First Congregational 
ociety .. ey 


30. Dorchester, Mass., Third Reli 
ie 10,00 
30, 2.00 
30 
ag 8.53 
30. . A 15.00 
30. Medfield, Mass., Sunday-schoo! 


30. Worcester, Mass., South Unitarian Sun- 


day-school ..--.+s++0++6 Bec ooo 5.00 
30. Duxbury, Mass., Sunday-school c 3.00 
30. Pembroke, Mass., First Parish. 1.50 
30. Norwell, Mass., First Parish..... ae 9.00 
3o. Ann Arbor, Mich., Sunday-school....- * 5.00 
30. Brooklyn, N.Y., Second Unitarian Sun- 

day-school....- 5.00 


nm, D.C, 
30, Miss Mary G. Weils. 


sagen 1.00 
30. Waltham, Mass., First Parish.. 27.89 
30. Reading, Mass., Sunday-school yo 00 
30. Winchendon, Mass., Sunday-school. .. 32.06 


30. Cambridge, Mass., Third Congrega- 
tional Society. «n+ +eesesrenseceeneres 

30. Warwick, Mass., Sunday-school.. 
30. William H. Baldwin..-+s..+:++ s 
30. Roxbury, Mass., First Religious Society, 
30. Boston, Mass., Howard Sunday-school.. 
30. Bolton, Mass., First Parish Sunday- 
SCHOO] 2... esse eregeueceeeececeeerenes 
Exeter, N.H., Unitarian church......-. 
Second Parish in the Town of Worces- 
TOT ccec cece cece ccse see eras teeeaee sane 
Woburn, Mass., First Unitarian Parish. 
Beverly, Mass., First Parish Sunday- 


school . .. eeaies aivanae 25.00 
Newton Hig unday- 

SChOO] .... +--+ sere eee Mauwaeis cesses 2.00 
Newton Centre, Mass., Sunday-school.. 1.60 


Sandwich, Mass., Sunday-school.....--- 
Holyoke, Mass., Sunday-school....-.-.- 


RIcHARD C. HuMPHREYS, 77eas. 


: I ‘HE plague of lamps is 
the breaking of chim- 


neys; but that can be avoided. 
Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or 
trade-mark. 


“pearled ”’ —a 

Cylinder tops 
are etched in the glass — 
“MACBETH PEARL GLASS” — 
another trade-mark. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Wool 
S0ap 


For Toilet and Bath 


It is just the soap for the bath room 
and the every-day soap tray. Sold 
everywhere. Made by ! 


ot ee en 
“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr, Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


Answers every household purpose. 
| 
:] 


NOW READY: 
1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 
2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.” 
3. What can we know about God? 
4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaves. 
5. How does God reveal Himself? 
6. God a very Present Help. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a probien which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is... . This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
Be the clear TOR CMTS of this book.—The Hartford 
eminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit.— The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice ly 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
212 Congress Street, - - - Boston, 
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Pleasantries. 


Author: ‘‘You have no idea how many 
stamps I use posting my manuscripts to vari- 
ous editors.’’ Critic: ‘‘Very likely. I 
think there ought to be excursion tickets for 
manuscripts at reduced rates. ’’— 77¢-B7ts. 


Dr. Ends: ‘‘There is nothing serious the 
matter with Freddy, Mrs, Blakly. I think a 
little soap and water will do him as much 
good as anything.’’ Mrs. Blakly: ‘‘Yes, 
doctor; an’ will I give it to him before or 
after his meals?’’ 


Nellie?’’ asked a 
‘*Fle’s out on 


‘*Where’s your papa, 
mother of her little daughter. 
the back porch,’’ was the reply. ‘‘What’s 
he doing there?’’ queried the mother. ‘‘His 
bicycle’s all out of breath, and he’s putting 
some more in,’’ answered the small observer. 


Mrs. Walker: ‘‘I don’t see why the doctors 
all recommend bicycle-riding. If it makes 
people healthier, it is a loss to the doctors.’’ 
Mr. Walker: ‘‘I know; but they calculate 
that one sound, healthy rider will disable at 
least five pedestrians per week.’’—Zoston 
Journal, 


Archbishop Temple has his trials, like 
other folk. ‘‘At a luncheon the other day,’’ 
says the Westminster Gazette, ‘‘after some 
church function in his diocese, the bland 
vicar asked, ‘May I give your Grace a little 
cold chicken?’ ‘No, you mayn’t,’ said the 
archbishop. ‘Wherever I go they give me 
cold chicken and ‘‘The Church’s One Foun- 
dation’’; and I hate ’em both.’ ’’ 


In a country graveyard not many miles 
from this city is a stone with this line upon 
it, ‘‘ After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well.’’ 
His mother went to see it, and thus expressed 
herself: ‘‘I don’t see what Ellen [his wife] 
put that on for. He never had a fever in 
his life. The nearest he came to it was 
when he had the pneumony, but he didn’t 
die of that. I sh’d think she’d know that 
asthma wasn’t a fever, and that’s what he 
died of.’’ 


The spontaneous and happy wit of the late 
Isaac H. Bromley, for many years a wiiter 
of New York Zybune leaders, recalled this 
story: ‘‘One day, in the Zrzbune office, the 
veteran journalist, Charles T. Congdon, was 
talking of the delightful reading he had 
found in Bayle’s ‘Dictionary,’ and re- 
marked that, if he were ever in jail, he 
would be quite contented with that book. 
‘Of course you would,’ said Bromley. ‘If 
you had Bayle, you could get out!’ ’’ 


Matt W. Ransom, late senator from North 
Carolina and minister to Mexico, made po- 
liteness a point of conscience. One day he 
saw approaching him the very worst bore of 
his acquaintance. The senator was alarmed. 
Many things were on his mind at the time, 
and he dreaded the thought of half an hour 
in such company; and, with a short 
‘*Howdy-do?’’ the senator brushed swiftly 
past. The bore, evidently hurt, proceeded 
sadly. Ransom’s conscience smote him. 
After ten steps, he turned, and with a pleas- 
ant smile called back: ‘‘Good-by, Simp- 
kins! I’ve been thinking a mighty heap 
about you lately, Simpkins.’’ The bore’s 
face relaxed delightedly: ‘‘Ah!’’ said he, 
returning. Ransom waved him back wildly 


with both hands, crying: ‘‘I’ve been think- | 


ing a mighty heap about you lately, Simp- 
kins; but don’t come back, Simpkins! 
Don’t come back !’’— Washington Post. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES. 


The holders of Town bee County or other bonds 
which are in default or of stocks or securities of any kind 
which pay no dividends are invited to call upon or address 
the undersigned company. This company will look up 
any securities and make report without shares and, if in 
the opinion. of the company they are collectible, a propo- 
sition to collect on an agreed charge will be made. Any 
reasonable reference will be furnished. All communica- 
tions confidential. Boston Defaul’ Securities Co., 
suka 528, Exchange Bldg, 53 State St., Boston, 
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32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 


New Platinum and 


Carbon Portraits 
WHY GO TO NEW YORK 


for high-grade Platinum ‘and Carbon Portraits 
when they can be had at HARDY’S? Visit his 
attractive display of New School Portraiture at 


523 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Opposite Messrs. R. H. White & Co. 
These pictures, absolutely permanent, have the 
effect of portraits rather than photographs. New 


styles, dainty ovals, etc. Best enlargements made 
in Black and White Sepia or Color, 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York. 


Send for literature as to Methods of Treatment. 
and special advantages. Address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 498. 


New England Mutual 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS, 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, wade Web. eee sae eey :. 
EE nS eee es ee 


$2,292,335. 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. as) 
ANNUAL C. i 
Every policy has indorsed thereon 2 i 

and enn insurance values to which the insured is 

titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 3 

, Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on ap’ 

tion to the Com: ane Office. . ‘ 
ENJ. F, STEVENS, President. 

REDD. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
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DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


AND 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 


Dakotas. Correspondence solicited, 


S. K. HUMPHREY, | 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S | 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. . 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


~ 


Educational. 7 


jy elec For catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 
ebster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL a 


- FOR BOYS , . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


; GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER. ; 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Homr.—The large and generous’ mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoor.—New building this year; lai 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 pid 
non-resident. Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressmg 
Joun MacDurrig, Ph.D. 


= EAS 


ARPETS 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


CARPETS and 


WASHINCTTON 
OPP. BOYLSTOW 


65 


ST., 
ST. 


ATMANU> JOHN H. Pray: Sone R Care 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


'ASH distributions are paid upon all po! 4 


aoa 


WESTERN LANDS 


4 


cj 


fal 


> 


7 
q 


. 


